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R-SKIRT AND WALKING SKIRT.—FRONT AND BACK.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[Sex next Pace.) 


[Cut Paper Patterns of the Pléated Basque, with Deep, Round Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, fron 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the Publishers, Prepaid, by Mait,o 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
. & After many days.” 
Daztiees of the forest, 
Now ye come again, 
Where my heart is sorest 
Waking all its pain, 
Till every tender bud is wet, with tears like rain. 


In your patient fashion, 
aad most » 


Speak to mortal passion, 
Quiet its despair 


With odors floating up like some sweet childish prayer. 


Not one rosy blossom, 
Not one sheltering leaf, 
But within my bosom 
Wakes a thought of grief: 
So blest ye knew me once}; that blessing was 80 brief. 


Not to-day’s dear treasure 
In my new life set 
Fills my heart’s full measure 
So that I forget 
All that lost life of old, or dulls my keen regret. 


Clusters without number 
Lie about my feet, 
Smiling tn their slumber 
Innocent and sweet, 
As if no tears were yours, no blessings bright and fleet. 


8o while I must scrrow, 
Yet your baby smile, 
Careless of to-morrow, 
Shall that grief beguile, 
And teach me earth’s sad hope—we last so little while! 


Spring so soon is over, 
Sunshine, snow, and rain, 
I, your long-time lover, 
When ye come again 
Perhaps may bloom like you, beyond all mortal pain. 
Tzrry Cooke. 





Pleated Basque, with Deep, Round 
Over-Skirt and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

See Mlustration on first page. 


HIS tasteful dress is suitable for a great va- 
riety of fabrics, ranging from silk and gren- 
adine, through de bége, alpaca, and percale, to 
the plainest calico, The pleated basque as shown 
in the illustration is the accepted modification of 
the popular blouse-waist, which is at once loose 
and easy for a house dress, and at the same time 
may be so smoothly fitted that it will be appro- 
priate for the street. It is finished by the styl- 
ish B collar, The deep round over-skirt is 
also the stylish model of a garment that retains 
its hold on popular favor. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises three garments—pleated 
basque with rt collar, deep, round over-skirt, 


and walking 


concealed by a belt. In forming the pleats 
place the first two lines of perforations evenly to- 
gether for the first pleat, and the same for all 
others, commencing in the centre of the 
and back. ‘The neck is finished 
collar, The sleeves have a row of 
extending toward the wrist, anda 
each side. Place the longest seam 
to the notch in the back part of 
and the short seam to the notch in the 
and hold the sleeve toward you 

ng it in. the sleeves are too 
Ss from or ye mp 
the quantity required, always ng 
sha; An outlet of an inch i elle for 
rated seam, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others. Baste up and try on wrong side out; if 
ed, take up more or less in the 


seams, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
medium-sized person, 344 

Dexr, Rounp Over-Sxirt.—This pattern is 
in three pieces—front, side gore, and back, Cut 
the front and back with the longest a 
laid on the fold of the goods to 
Cut two pieces like the patterns 
gores and of the back bread: 
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of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
person, 6 yards. 
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Harrver’s Macazine, WEExzy, 
AND BAzAR POSTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and HARPER’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


SaturpDay, JuNE 5, 1875. 








0@™ With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor May 29 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
embellished with two beautiful engravings, entitled 


-“ Off Duty” and“ School Revisited,” and contain- 


ing a further installment of “THE HIGHER LEPE 
oF ANIMALS.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number ofg HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fune 5. 





Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the favorite Pleated 
Basque with Byron Collar, Deep, Round Over- 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Numiber, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 





0G Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a vich variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Traveling, 
Walking, and House Dresses, Dolmans, Mante- 
lets, Sacques, etc. ; Suits for Girls and Boys from 
2 t017 Years old; Ladies’ and Misses’ Aprons ; 
Gentlemen’s Smoking-Caps ; Waste-paper Bas- 
kets; Beaded Lace for Dress Trimmings ; Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc., etc.; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 





CHILDREN LEFT TO THEMSELVES. 


EAVING the question of original de- 
pravity, which, as we conjecture, has 
an exclusively spiritual reference, to be set- 
tled by the theologians, it may be well to 
consider how far the tendency of children, 
if left to themselves, is to right or wrong. 
We may thus be enabled to discover what 
degree of interference with natural instinct 
may be essential in the eiucation of the 
young. 

Extreme opinionsexist upon the subject. 
RovssEau held that the systems and appli- 
ances of civilization are unmitigated evils, 
and that Nature, with all her wildness of 
mood, is the safest guide. This implies that 
if mankind had been left in the original 
state of savagery, their happiness and vir- 
tue would have been better secured than 
by all the boasted progress of the world. 
There are not many, we fancy, nowadays 
who confess themselves followers of Rovus- 
SEAU in this extreme view of the evils of 
civilization, and would wish a return to 
primitive barbarism. Travelers have made 
‘us too well acquainted with man in a state 


of nature to give us any longing to share |° 


with him his birthright. Fretful as the 
citizen may be at times under the restraints 
of law and society, he learns contentment 
in the thought that they secure him against 


-@ license which in a state of savage life 


might have left his body.to be roasted on 
the spit or his years to be passed in perpet- 
ual slavery. 

Those of the extreme opposite opinion 
are common enough—they, for example, 
who hold that nature in man is a congeni- 
tal disease, which must be totally extirpated 
before he can enjoy happiness or fulfill the 
purposes of his existence. Such avail them- 
selves of every possible artificial process for 


form is elaborately moulded according ‘to a 
conventional standard of grace and beauty, 
and his intelligence and moral sense are, by 
subjecting them to some educational and re- 
ligious machinery or other, pared and fash- 
ioned to suit the requirements of the dog- 
mas of a sect. 

The true principle is, as usual, to be found 
between the two extremes, and in the edu- 
éation of the child there must be neither 
too much constraint applied on the one 
hand, nor excessive liberty allowed on the 
other. The popular tendency rather in- 
clines to the former than the latter, with 
an effect, it is believed, not favorable to the 
fullest development of human capacity for 





There is unquestionably in infancy an in- 
terference with the natural instincts which 
is far too great for healthful growth. This, 
of course, from the condition of the subjects 
of it, who are hardly more than vegetative 
beings, is chiefly physical. Consider for a 
moment how artificial a thing a modern 
baby becomes under the hands of a fashion- 
able mother! Look at its manifold wrap- 
pings of finery, with involutions of lace and 
fine linen more complicated than those of a 
mummy! See how carefully it is handled 
and deposited lest a speck should soil or 
a touch derange the dressed-up manikin! 
Notice how often. it is introduced to com- 
pany, not seldom even awakened out of 
sleep to be shown by mamma, eager for a 
compliment, to flattering visitors with the 
ever ready “What a fine baby!” on their 
lips. What more unnatural usage could an 
infant be subjected to than being thus op- 
pressed with finery, deprived of its liberty, 
disturbed of its repose, tormented by strange 
hands, and infected, perhaps, in the close- 


ness of a kiss by repeated inspirations of 


tainted breath? It is a cruelty to an infant 
to clothe it in any way by which its limbs 
are checked in the freest movement, to 
which it is impelled by natural instinct. 
It should have the fullest liberty to turn 
and roll, creep or toddle, as it may, without 
fear of disorder from exercise or dirt from 
floor. No superfluous swathings of finery 
should be allowed to interfere with any of 
its vagaries of motion. A baby should be 
left very much to itself and nature. The 
less clothing it wears, and the less this 
shackles its body and limbs, the better. 
We need hardly insist upon its being al- 
lowed to get all the sleep if'will take, for a 
great deal of this, it is well known, is essen- 
tial to its health. Itis equally obvious that 
its natural instinct seeks for pure air, and 
not the atmosphere corrupted by human 
breathing. 

The child, as it grows bigger, is still vexed 
by the busy hand of art, and its natural de- 
velopment perverted by a great variety of 
deforming processes. The corset, the tight 
waist, the high-heeled shoe, and the drag- 
gling skirt, all come in time to hinder free- 
dom of movement and prevent growth. As 
if all this were not enough, a certain for- 
mality of, posture, carriage, and walk is 
strictly erffoined upon the young, especially 
girls, which forbids the use of the little 
freedom of action left to them by 
the restri machinery of their dress. 

The processes applied to the youthful in- 
tellect under the pretense of cultivating it 
are seldom adapted to its special faculties. 
Every child is subjected to a uniform system 
of scholastic discipline, and each is made 
giddily to fevolve in the same course of 
study, without the least regard to its pe- 
culiar tastes and capacities. What girl is 
spared her hour of travail, day by day, for 
months and years, at the piano, though she 
may have no more taste for music than a 
howling hyena? 

It is certainly the part of education to 
lead out and si the original quali- 
ties of the child, and not to make the im- 
practicable attempt to implant in it those 
which nature has refused to bestow upon 
it. It would be well, therefore, that art 
should interfere less, and leave children 
more to themselves. 





WHAT IS SELF-SACRIFICE? 
By tae Avrsor or “Joun Hatirax, Genrteman.” 
ELF-SACRIFICE means the sacrifice of 
one’s self, one’s personal ego, with its aims 
and desires, to something or somebody else. 
Then, in this transaction, is the most important 
element the self which is sacrificed, or the object 
which it is sacrificed to? In other words, grant- 
ed that self-sacrifice is a good thing, which side 
is to reap the good? Or is there to be a third 
consideration, more important than either—its 
end and aim? And what is its end and aim ? 
A moralist might answer, ** Absolute truth, 
absolute right.” A Christian, knowing how dif- 
ficult it is to define either, might reply, **God ;” 
necessjties—the 


which involves three mos migra 
sion of Him, the bem hl and the duty 
and delight of obeying Briefly, God and 
His will, so far as we know it, must be the only 
age en fn 
en, W! 

which it takes its rise? Usually, nay, universal- 
ly, that passion which is the heart of the universe 
—love. The root of all true self-sacrifice is some 
strong affection which makes the welfare of the 
beloved of more importance to us than our own, 
or an equally strong devotion to a principle, 
which is merely an abstract form of the same 
emotion. Both these motives are noble—and 
ignoble likewise, sometimes; for the latter is 
often alloyed by ambition, egotism, obstinacy, 
love of power; while the former is seldom free 
from that recondite but very common selfishness, 
the hope of having our self-sacrifice duly appre- 
ciated. Very few of the most devoted of our 
lovers and friends would come up to the stand- 
ard I once heard given of true affection: ‘‘ He 
might die for you, but he would never let you 
know it.” 

Now most of your self-sacrificers take abun- 


dant pains'to let you know it, “When they offer 
Senelves apr ataealen oe Vediemiees ae 
not only the object of so much devotion, but a 


tator on the poem of ‘‘ Enoch Arden, i 
was very good of Enoch not to tell his story until 
he died, but, mamma, what a pity he didn’t die 
and say nothing at all!” 

There is another view of martyrdom which de- 
serves a word, It may be a very grand thing, 
despite its pains, for the martyr, who has made 
his choice, accepted his fate, and is to 
go up in a cloud of glory to heaven; not uncon-* 
scious, perhaps, of the eyes that will be following 
him thither. But what of those who have per- 
mitted or exacted the sacrifice? And suppose it 
has been offered foolishly, needlessly; perhaps 
even in some bitter outburst of feeling not quite 
so holy as the act appears? Before we lay our- 
selves down before Juggernaut, is it not as well 
to see if he is a god, or only an ugly idol? And 
in preparing our suttee, should we not pause to 
consider how far we are really benefiting the af- 
fectionate friends who come to assist thereat? 
Possibly the role of victim which we are so anx- 
ious to play may affix upon some one else the 
corresponding title of murderer. 

He who causes his brother to err is himself a 
sinner. Now do you see what I mean by the sin 
of self-sacrifice ? 

A sin to which I fear women are much more . 
prone than men. It is apparently a law of the 
universe that the male animal should be always 
more or less a selfish animal. No doubt there 
is some reason in this, some good reason; in- 
deed, we can almost trace that. A large ego is 
oftentimes necessary to enable a man to hold his 
own in the hard battle of life, and the creed of 
** self-preservation is the first law of nature,” 
which presents itself so forcibly to the mind of 
the ordinary man, in all phases of society, from 
the savage to the sybarite, may contribute a good 
deal to the advantage of the species. Be that 
as it may be, I am afraid 1t must be owned that, 
with some noble exceptions, men are, as a rule, 
ignobly and incurably selfish, But it remains 
to be proved how far they are so in themselves, 
or how far it is the women’s fault, who, by this 
exaggeration of unselfishness, this sinful self-sac- 
rifice, help to make them what they are. 

Despite all the fancies of lovers and poets, 
throughout life women are the offerers, and men 
the accepters, of an amount of devotion which 
would ruin an angel. They are the slaves who 
manufacture the tyrants. 

Yet how sweet and charming it is to be a 
slave—at first! ‘To a loving- woman for 
love’s sake, to a weak one because it saves trou- 
ble, lightens responsibility, and flatters that self- 
conscious vanity which, if we tear off its saintly 
robes, underlies so much devotion, amatory as 
well as religious, female devotion especially. 

a “He for God only, she for God in him.” 


So wrote Milton, and few men ever wrote a 
more false or dangerous line, Whliy, though it 
may be less flattering to the man, less easy for 
the woman—why should not she as well as he 
live “‘for God only?” Why, instead of seeing 
no medium between blind idolatry or childish 
subserviency, and a frantic struggle after impos- 
sible “ rights,” should she not accept calmly her 
- plain duty, to be man’s helpmeet, and assist him 
oar his duty, before the world and before 


Instead, how many, knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, do their very utmost not to amend but to 
lestroy the objects of their love? For women 
will love men, and all the philosophers in petti- 
coats, or less graceful habiliments, who aim at 
remodeling society, free from the old-fashioned 
folly of wifehood and motherhood, will never 
succeed in conquering this amiable weakness. 
It is all very well to pretend that women are the 
adored and men the adorers; so they are, for a 
year or two, and toward one or two women; but 
at the beginning and end of life, and all through 
it save during the brief courtship time, it is the 
business of their womenkind—mothers, sisters, 
wives, daughters—to worship them, to serve them, 
to obey them. Every man in his secret heart 
recognizes this fact, and is complacently satisfied 
that it should remain a fact forever. 

Well, let it be so! Perhaps the “‘ Whole Duty 
of Woman” is man; but it is in order that she 
may be the, agent for making him into a real 
man, fulfilling all the noble aims of manhood. 

Gay, in his ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” has one fine 
line—finer, perhaps, than he meant it to be. 
The nymph, changing her dead shepherd into a 
fountain, says, . 

“Be thou immortal, since thou art?not mine.” 


And any woman who ever truly loved a man 
would desire to make him so—not ‘‘ hers,” per- 
haps, but “immortal ;” that is, what he ought’ 
to be in himself, and toward God and man. If, 
instead, she thinks only of what he is to her, and 
what she wishes to be to him, her love will prove, 
despite all its passionate or affectionate disguises, 
not his blessing, but his life-long curse. 

This, though she may have shown-toward him 
any amount of self-sacrifice and blind*devotion. 
If women’s devotedness to men in any relation 
of life teaches the latter to be selfish, lazy, ex- 
acting, imperious, the act is not a merit but a 
sin, and causes their beloved ones to sin.’ In 
the cant phrase, which while I use I detest, they 
are ‘‘setting the creature above the Creator,” 
and will surely reap—and deserve—their punish- 
ment. Not, as some theologians put it, in the 
divine rev of a%ealous God, angry that any 
poor mo: s loved beyond Himself—but as the 
inevitable result of that perfect law: ‘‘'The soul 
that sinneth it shall die.” . It must; for in all 
sin is the seed of death, and God Himself, unless 
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by changing his all-righteous essence, could not 
make it otherwise. 

Therefore, if a mother by overweening in- 
dnigence helps her son to become a thoughtless 
seape-grace; if a wife by cowardly subserviency 
converts her husband into a selfish brute; even 
if a daughter—as in a late case of somewhat nota- 
ble literary biogra) ——_ up a weak, luxuri- 
ous, unprincipled er as the idol of her life, 
and expects every body to bow down and wor- 
ship him—all these foolish women have condoned 
sin, and called vice virtue ; have left the truth, 
and believed, or pretended to believe, a lie. 
When their false god falls, or turns into an 
avenging demon, then they come to understand 
what means the sin of self-sacrifice. 

For such, alas! are a great many of the im- 
molations I am dealing with, especially among 
women. Women, who are so strong in their 
capabilities of loving, are, above all, liable to that 
guiltiness in the form of loving which does in- 
calculable harm to its object. ‘That is a short- 
sighted affection, indeed, which causes us to help 
another to.do wrong instead of right. When our 
unselfishness makes others selfish—when we sub- 
mit to their injustice, condone their offenses, 
call their errors follies, and their follies pretty 
** lovablenesses”—then we love them in a mean, 
unworthy way ; -we are not devotees but idola- 
ters, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE PLEATED BASQUE WITH DEEP, ROUND 
OVER-SKIRT. 


To dress represented on our first page, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
is a simple and tasteful model for a morning 
costume, suitable either for house or street, and 
for thick or thin materials. Plain dresses of 
black silk or of the checked or striped summer 
silks are made by this pattern; it is also used 
for black greradines and for traveling dresses 
of gray or brown de bége, and it is especially 
appropriate for percales, linen lawns, Victoria 
lawn, cambric, Scotch gingham, and the various 
washing fabrics chosen for sunymer dresses. 

The pleated basque is not a tight-fitting gar- 
ment with darts and side forms, but is fitted like 
a blouse merely by a seam under each arm. It 
is, in fact, the stylish modification of the side- 
sma waists worn last summer, and is called a 

asque simply because it is made long enough to 
cover the hi Instead of covering the whole 
waist with pleats, as was formerly the fashion, 
this new pleated basque has but six pleats in the 
front and six in the back, leaving the shoulder 
seams plain, and allowing the part under the 
arms to fit smoothly without that clumsy fullness 
made by the old pattern. ‘The pleats are laid 
deeply, and begin in the neck of the garment, 
extending straight down to the end of the basque; 
there are three pleats in each back and front 
turned toward the middle. The back has no 
visible seam ; if the fabric is narrow, it should be 

ieced under a pleat so that the seam will be 
hidden. In washing goods the pleats are sewed 
neatly, but in silk, de bége, or grenadine they 
are merely pressed, or at most basted. There 
is no tight lining to this blouse~ basque, as 
it is to be worn over a smoothly fitted corset 
cover. Sometimes, however, it is necessary to 
line the entire garment, making it double; thus 
grenadine is lined with thin silk, and silk is 
lined with thinner silk or with paper-muslin, A 
shirred case for ‘drawing-strings is put in the 
back of the garment, and this is concealed by 
the belt which is always worn with the basque. 
The — part is six or eight inches below the 
bélt, and is usually finished by a piping or a 
hem; but those who wish to add a more dressy 
finish put a knife pleating on the edge like that 
on the upper skirt; the latter plan is very pretty 
for grenadine and for lawns. ‘The neck has the 
stylish Byron collar, but many such garments 
have a standing pleated frill around the neck, 
while others have the flaring Medicis collar, or 
else the English collar with points turtféd_ over 
in front. ‘The shoulder seams must be very 
“short, and the coat sleeves are fitted almost tight 
tothe arm. A pleating turned toward the hand 
trims the wrist, and on this a bow of ribbon is 
set, or else a sort of bracelet of ribbon is passed 
around the arm and tied there in a small bow. 

The deep round over-skirt is not new, but re- 
tains its popularity despite the introduction of 
novelties. It is now made with a very deep yet 
slender apron, is drawn far back on the sides, 
and very bouffantly draped. By way of variety, 
the fullness on the sides may be taken up in shir- 
ring instead of in pleats. This is done by half a 
dozen rows of shirring in a single cluster straight 
down the sid 

The short walking skirt is given with this suit 
in order that it may serve for the street, the gar- 
den, and for morning strolls in the country, 
where it is indispensable. Indeed, there is a 
marked change in this regard, as skirts of street 
suits are not now allowed to drag on the side- 
walk, but are short enough to escape the ground, 
leaving the boot free in its dainty neatness. 

Ladies use the patterns of this suit for making 
over dresses to be worn with the black silk skirts 
that now form part of every wardrobe. Thus 
for the present season the pleated basque and 
over-skirt are made of shepherd’s plaid—black 
and white wool—and worn over a black silk 
skirt, or it may be over blue or plum-colored 
silk; or else the over dress is of summer silk of 
the small pin-head checks of black and white, or 
perhaps of the inexpensive striped silks. This is 
also a popular design for making gray or brown 
camel’s-hair of invisible plaids. De béges of 
quiet colors are made in this way, trimmed with 
knife pleating, and worn over brown, black, or 
gray silk skirts. For midsummer the pretty lin- 
en lawns that are now imported in stripes, bars, 
and dots of color on wilite or on écru grounds 








will be made by this basque and over-skirt pat- 
tern, with self-trimmings, or perhaps edged with 
embroidery. ‘These cool and inexpensive fab- 
rics cost from 28 cents to 40 cents a yard, wash 
well, and are very durable. Plain canvas grena- 
dines are rather passée since the introduction of 
plaids and stripes, but are still liked for service 
and cheapness. This model will be used for 
such grenadines, trimmed with crimped fringe, 
lace, and knife pleatings, to be worn over black 
silk skirts in which are knife-pleated flounces of 
grenadine. The fashion of wearing white pleat- 
ed basques with colored skirts is also too conven- 
ient and too comfortable to be abandoned, but 
should bt confined to the house. The basque 
should be of linen or of écru batiste without 
trimming, unless the merest edging of open- 
wowked English embroidery be added. An out- 
er garment for the street is now thought neces- 
sary with suits, and this pleated basque of mus- 
lin or linen will be used as a chemise Russe un- 
der the sacque or mantle which forms part of the 
costume. 

For the calico dresses, that form an important 
part of the outfit of housewives and of school- 
girls, there is no prettier model than that now 
illustrated. If the over-skirt is thought too 
dressy, it can be omitted, and the house dress 
will be complete with merely the basque and 
ors skirt, trimmed with a gathered or pleated 

e. 


INEXPENSIVE SUITS., 


The furnishing houses are offering plain suits 
of summer wool goods of light quality for $12. 
They are made with the usual three pieces— 
basque, deep over-skirt, and walking skirt, and 
are trimmed with bias ruffles.. These are shown 
in clear gray shades, and in pin-head checks of 
brown or gray with white. Suits of black cash- 
mere of light quality are now sold for the prices 
those made of alpaca formerly cost ; for instance, 
those trimmed with pleatings of cashmere are 
$25, while those with silk trimmings are $30. 

To wear above skirts of brown or black silk 
or alpaca there are jackets and over-skirts of 
plaid woolen—called, as all such stuffs now are, 
camel’s-hair serge—neatly embroidered with 
wool, and edged with fringe. ‘These are shown 
in brown or gray plaids, and cost from $12 to 
$18. The wrap is somewhat in the English 
jacket shape, and the over-skirt is deep and 
round. When made to order, furnished with 
silk sleeves to match the lower skirt, trimmed 
with crimped tape ruches and shell or agate but- 
tons, such jackets and over-skirts cost $30. 

Gray and brown undressed linens will retain 
their popularity as morning suits for summer. 
Those trimmed with flounces wrought with ma- 
chine embroidery of brown or gray cost $1 
and consist of a long basque with but one d 
in front, long over-skirt, and walking skirt. The 
basque is tighs-fitting in the back, but the half- 
loose front will admit of a white waist beneath. 
In place of this embroidery many ladies prefer 
the more simple and tasteful knife pleatings of 
linen. Other linen suits are trimmed with bias 
bands piped with blue or brown, and range in 
price from $6 to $10. 

Imported suits of striped ginghams, showing 
quaintly combined colors, such as rose with 
brown, blue with buff, pink with blue, and blue 
with brown, are sold as low as $11. They have 
double-breasted basques to be worn over white 
waists, aprons with sash backs, and lower skirts 
trimmed with knife pleating. All knife-pleated 
flounces made of striped goods now have the 
pleats disposed so that a certain conspicuous 
stripe will be on top of each pleat. Plaid goods 
do not make effective pleatings, as the figure is 
broken and does not show advantageously ; shir- 
ring is preferred for plaids, 


ECRU OVER DRESSES, 


Ecru over dresses will again rival black ones 
when the weather is warm enough to make light 
colors suitable for the street. These ae no 
longer confined to simple batistes and linen, as 
they were formerly, but are now made of elabo- 
rate guipure nets in antique designs, and also of 
net foundations nearly covered with arabesque 
figures of écru linen applied on the net. Some- 
times the arabesques are of colored silk, laven- 
der, brown, or violet on écru grounds, and are 
to be worn over skirts of silk of the bright colors 
of the appliqué figure. These over dresses con- 
sist of tabliers and jackets, edged with écru gti- 
pure lace. ‘They cost from $50 to $100. With 
such costumes flats of Leghorn, Panama, or écru 
chip will be worn, trimmed with black velvet and 
wreaths of small creamy white flowers, 


READY-MADE SILK SUITS, 


At the large furnishing houses there are entire 
suits of silk to be had at prices ranging from $40 
to $60. There are pretty summer silks of light 
quality, though of stylish gray and brown shades, 
and also black silks, trimmed with pipings and 
bindings, of checked white apd black. ‘There are 
also suits of black glacé silk sold for $55, simply 
but well made. Stylish suits of two shades of 
gray silk cost $100. 


PRINCESSE DRESSES, ETC. 


The princesse dress with waist and skirt in 
one fails to find favor here, but is quoted in for- 
eigtt fashion journals as the popular caprice of 
the season in Paris, even for wedding dresses. 
Among imported dresses exhibited by some of 
‘the leading modistes there are over dresses but- 
toned behind their entire length. These have the 
waist and skirt in one, and are not unlike chil- 
dren’s Gabrielles. 


LADIES’ ULSTERS. 

The Ulster, or steamer wrap, or traveling cloak, 
introduced this spring for ladies, is being copied 
by those who have long redingotes left over from 
last season. 


Those of gray wool or linen are 





most often altered into Ulsters. The fronts may 
be left single or double breasted, according to 
fancy ; a pointed hood or a square collar, deep 
in the back, is added ; tife skirt is very slightly 
draped, and a loose belt of the material is worn 
buttoned in the back or else buckled. This imi- 
tates the new garment very well. 


VARIETIES. 


Very soft low coiffures are worn in Paris, and 
it is said nets for the hair are being revived 
there; a few ladies have appeared here with 
thin, almost invisible, nets protecting their lovely 
braided hair. 

Grenadine veils are very long, and are ar- 
ranged in the fashion adopted for tulle veils last 

. The middle of the veil is passed smooth- 
ly ever the face, the ends are crossed behind the 
_, then brought to the front, and tied under 
the ¢ 
used, 





in. Blue, cream-color, and white ave most 


For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


On the whole, we approve the manner in which 
Miss Louisa ALcotT expresses her views as to 
the scenic*arrangements at the late Concord 
Centennial. She thinks that the great-grand- 
daughters of Prescort, W1LL1AM EMERSON, 
JoHN Hancock, and Dr. Riptey would have 
been quite as interesting objects on the platform 
as Isaac Davis’s old sword, the scissors that 
cut the immortal ‘cartridges, or even the gold- 
lace on one side and the Senatorial ponderosity 
on the other under which the platform broke 
down. She also observed: ‘“Disheveled but 
dauntless were the women who charged up the 
hill at Concord on the 19th of April, with veils 
close reefed, skirts kilted up, arms locked—a 
light brigade, rosy and red-nosed.”’ 

—The report gains credence in Canada that 
the Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louis (Mrs. 
L.) will accompany Earl DurFrerin on his return 
to Canada, and afterward make a tour through 
the more populous settlements of the U. 8. 

—In the iniscences of Thomas Raikes, the 
new “ Bric-d-Brac’’ volume, is this of TaLLey- 
RAND: “Prince TALLEYRAND’s bed was made 
with a deep slope in the middle, rising equally 
at the head and at the feet, his nearest approach 
to lying down. It was his habit to eat nothing 
until dinner-time. At this, his only meal dur- 
ing the four-and-twenty hours, his appetite was 
enormous,’’ 

—At Coire a marriage has lately taken place 
where the bride was one hundred and three years 
old, the bridegroom sixty. The bride has had 
four husbands (and families) besides the present 
one. The family by this last marriage will find 
itself in curious relationship to that by the first 
fous. A zomg boy of one will, for instance 
be uncle to an old boy of seventy-five years of 


age. 

—Mrs. Mary Mapgs Dopaz, the accomplish- 
ed editor of the St. Nicholas, that m ne dear 
to the little folks, is slowly recovering from a 
severe attack of malarial fever and diphtheritic 
sore throat, which for some time endangered 
her life. She is going to the ‘Adirondacks to 
convalesce until September. 

—Judge WILLARD Hatt, for forty-eight years 
Judge of the United States District Court of 
Delaware, had attained to a greater age than any 
American jurist. He died at ninety-five. He 
was porn at Westford, Massachusetts, in Decem- 
ber, 1780, and graduated at Harvard College in 
179, being one of the three or four oldest sur- 
viving graduates of that college, In 1803 he re- 
moved to Delaware, was elected to Congress in 
1816 and 1818, and in 1823 was‘ appointed by 
President Monroe Judge of the United States 
Court. He revised the State code in 1829, draft- 
ed the school system in 1830, and was an active 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1831. In December, 1871, being then in his 
ninety-first year, he resigned his judgeship. 

—Mr. A. T. Stewart, of this city, recently 
bought in Paris two of Forruny’s pictures— 
“The Beach at Portici’’ for $10,000, and the 
* Bassecour of the Alhambra’’ for . 

—There is an awakening in England in refer- 
ence to Byron, and something is to be done for 
him. They are going to atone for past negli- 
gence and make it all right by the erection of a 
new tablet over his grave in the little parish 
church at Hacknall. Among those who have 
taken the thing up are Tennyson, DisRaz.t, 
Witxgie Coiiins, and Murray the publisher. 
It is objected to the sch that the space is too 
cramped, and nothing short of a public statue 
in London is deserving of much consideration. 
Commenting on the proposal, The A says, 
with force and justice, ‘It is a burning shame 
to the English people, a reflection on their 
common-sense, and, we may say, their common 
honesty—for cant and hypocrisy are at the bot- 
tom of it all—that fifty-one years after the death 
of Byron,’and fifty-three years after that of 
SHELLEY, these two radiant ae remain 
without any public monumental recognition in 
their own country.” 

—The San Francisco Chronicle tells a story of 
Miss ADELAIDE MILLER, a Hawaiian singer. It 
says that she is wont to amuse herself by surf- 
bathing, and by converting any stray shark she 
overtakes into a reliable family horse, sportively 
pee herself on the shark’s back, and guiding 

im by his sensitive fins. If Miss MrLLER can’t 
find a shark she practices the scales by a similar 
horse-marine feat on the back of a salmon. 

—Cardinal Mannine has signalized his pro- 
motion by at least one good thing in the inter- 
ests of literature. He has prevailed upon the 
Pope to allow English historians to search the 

rivate archives of the Vatican for historical in- 

ormation. Hitherto none but ecclesiastics have 

been allowed to have access to these precious 
manuscripts, Protestants being hardly able to 
see a single document they could name. The 
newly obtained privilege is expected to yield 
some highly interesting results. 

—Messrs. Moopy and Sankey are not dull at 
——— where occasion warrants. Often they 
ask the visitors as they go out how they relished 
the exercises. A party of fashionable ladies thus 
addressed were very polite in their replies; one 
only—a handsome woman Of about thirty-five, 
rather strong-minded—would not yield readily. 








To the query, ‘‘ Had she received any comfort ?”” 


she said, to the astonishment of Mr. M. 
she had not.” ‘‘ Was she edified?’ “No, she 
was not.” ‘‘ Did she believe in the good work ?” 
“No, she did not.” ‘* What was her opinion of 
the proceeding?’ ‘That it was all a sham and 
nonsense.’’ Hereupon the defeated saint rallied 
his forces and exclaimed, ‘‘ Let us pray for the 
elderly female.” beagle on ee he ony ap- 
rance was smart, but the good-loo! free- 
Gieker laughed and walked off. ing 

—The Prince of Wales, at a recent banquet in 
London, said, in reference to his approachin 
visit to India: “I can assuré you that I loo 
forward to that visit with the greatest possible 
interest and pleasure. I have long wished to 
make it, and it has been, I may say, the dream 
of my life. I hope it may be safely accomplish- 
ed, and that I may return to the shores of my 
native land having gathered much interesting 
information in that country, which is the pride 
of our empire, and has so many important and 
historical recollections and associations.” 

—It occurred to EBpenezER Everett, of Ney- 
ersink, Ulster County, New York, to marry. 
That was fifty-seven years ago, when he was 
youthful. He was left a widower at the age of 
fifteen, having been married three months. That 
short experience in married life sufficed him un- 
til the fifty-seventh anniversary of the death of 
his wife, when he was again married, at the age 
of seventy-two, to Miss ExizanetH Decker, of 
Neversink, aged fifteen, just the age that Exen- 
EZER was when his first wife died. 

—GARIBALDI is again honored. Sicily has 
ordered for him, as a gift, a colossal shield in 
bronze. It is to be after the old-time pattern 
of Benvenuto CeLiini. Allegorical figures 
flags, forget-me-nots, his portrait, the names of 
the thousand who accompanied him to Marsala 
in 1860, the zodiac with the stars, tokens of his 
four most famous battles, and crowns of oak 
and laurel leaves, will form the sculpturing. 
Work has already been expended during four 
months on it, and another four are still requi- 
site for its completion. 

—The daughter of M. Lfon Say, who is about 
to marry the Duc de Broglie’s son, has a dot of 
12,000,000 francs. TheYoung couple, when mar- 
ried, will reside in the celebrated Chateau of 
Chaumont, in the department of the Loire-et- 
Cher. This splendid old palace, one of the 
grandest in the country renowned for such an- 
cient edifices, was built by CATHERINE pg’ Mz- 
pict for the Cardinal of Amboise and Diana of 
Poietiers. 

—It is creditable to the physical toughness 
and endurance of EtizaBetH Torrie, of East 
Boston, Massachusetts, that at the age of one 
hundred years she can go up two flights of stairs 
to her bedroom. ELizaBetu TUTTLE also un- 
dresses and dresses without aid, and never has a 
fire in her room inthe frigidest weather. 

—Professor ALEXANDER AGaSsizZ announces 
in a circular that the school of natural history 
on Penikese Island has spent all of its money, 
and that the experience of the past two years 
shows the impossibility of continuing on the 
original plan.- It has been decided to charge a 
fee of for the season, and it is doubtful if 
even then the expenses can be met without in- 
curring debt. 

—‘* Where there’s a will there’s a [rail]way” 
is an encouraging old legend, that has just had 
fresh illustration by Mr. Jonn W. Garrett, 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, 
who has promised the sum of $20,000 to aid 4 
pr improvements in the neighborhood of 

ASHINGTON’S monument, in Baltimore, 

—The last criticism on “‘ Mark Twain’s’’ pro- 
fessional standing as a pilot seems to us conclu- 
sive: ‘** Mark Twain’ used to run a boat down 
here, didn’t he?” inquired a traveler of a Mis- 
sissippi pilot lately. ‘‘‘Mark Twain’—do you 
mean him as was Sam CLEMENS? Wa’al, yes, he 
did try pilotin’ yer a while, but he couldn’t do 
it, couldn’t do ’tall; hadn’t the gen’us. But I 
tell ye what,’”’ continted the grizzly veteran, 
giving his wheel a twist, “if ye’d a-gin him 

oats *nough while he was a-practicin’, he’d 
a’ clared the river o’ sn for shuah.”’ 

—Speaking of Colonel Smrrn, who has just 
married Miss Iba GREELEY, the Evansville (Indi- 
ana) Courier says, quite enthused, ‘‘It was Col- 
onel SmiTH’s misfortune to be born handsome. 
In all the United States there is probably not a 
finer specimen of real manly beauty, both in form 
and in features. He is of haughty demeanor, 
too, as handsome people are apt to be, and his 
daily ways are not the ways that make friends 
and secure favor. But those who know him best 
declare him to be at heart a singularly modest, 
unselfish, and pncorrupted.man. There is no 
doubt, at least, that he is a ripe scholar, a deep 
thinker, and a writer of more than common mer- 
it, and surely there must be a vein of lovable- 
ness in him or he could not have persuaded the 
sensible and discerning daughter of Horace 
GREELEY to become Mrs. NicHoras Smits.” 

—Apropos of MACREADY, whose reminiscences 
have recently been published by Harper & 
Broruers, a gentleman of New York, who was 
on intimate terms with him, writes this to the 
Evening Post: ‘‘I said to MackgEaDY, in a private 
conversation, ‘ Nothing in BuLwer’s career has 
surprised me more than his success as a drama- 
tist, for the reason that few men have written suc- 
cessfully for the stage who have not themselves 
been actors. For instance, Richelieu.’ MAcREA- 
Dy, after a pause, said, ‘ You perhaps don’t know 
the history of Richelieu. Iwilltell you. When 
BuLWwER brought that play to me, Richelieu was 
a subordinate part in it. He did not appear 
until the latter part of the fourth act.’ ‘Then,’ 
replied the writer, ‘the world is as much in- 
debted to Macreapy as to BuLwer for that 
play’s authorship, to say nothing of Macrga- 
py’s acting in it?” To which reply Macrzapy 
smiled and said nothing.” 

—General Spinner did not have so trying a 
time of it, after all. During his fourteen years’ 
service he received a salary of $6000 a yeer, and 
had apartments in the Treasury free of rent; 
also the services of both male and female messen- 

ers, whose salaries are paid by the government. 
Ewo colored women, who attended to his rooms 
in the Treasury and did his washing, were paid 
$75 a month—just the same as the ladies receive 
who count money and have to pay for overlook- 
ed counterfeits and lost money. This is not so 
very bad. We are quite confident that there are 
several men in the country who, with good 
rooms in the Treasury, well warmed and lighted, 
male and female messengers, two servants, and 
six thousand a year, could be ravished into living 
even in Washington. 


“ No, 
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Fig. 2.—Deram or Crocuet Cover ror WorkK- 
Bae, Fie. 1, Pace 365. 


Border for trimming Dresses, Wraps, etc. 


Tuts border is worked on écru batiste in two shades, ana 
is ornamented with bars and wheels of écru-colored thread. 
Transfer the design to batiste of the lighter shade, baste on 
batiste of a darker shade, and run the outlines of the design 
figures. For the bars stretch the thread back and forth, 
overcast it with button-hole stitches, and work the wheels 
with écru-colored thread. Work the outlines of the design 
figures partly in half-polka and partly in button-hole stitch 
with cotton of the same color, and cut away the dark ma- 
terial as shown by the illustration, and both layers of ma- 
terial underneath the bars and wheels. 


Crochet and Tatted Insertion for Lingerie. 

Tus insertion is worked with twisted cotton, No. 60. 
The middle part is worked in crochet gimp on a metal nee- 
dle or coarse hair-pin as follows: First form a loop of the 
working thread, hold the loop and the needle between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand, lay the working 
thread on the right prong of the needle and on the fore- 
finger of the left hand, and crochet 1 ch. (chain stitch). 
This forms one loop. * Draw the crochet needle out of 
the st. (stitch), turn the needle from right to left, so that 
the thread lies on the right prong, work 1 ch., and then 
1 sc, (single crochet) on 
the upper thread of the 
loop on the left prong; re- 
peat from *. When the 
needle is closely covered® 
with loops over half its 
length, »push the finished 
part of the gimp from the 
needle, and take up only 
the last two loops in order 
to continue the work. 
Having finished a piece of 
gimp of the required length, 
work on each side of the 
gimp one tatted round as 
follows: With ‘one thread 
(shuttle) work one ring of 
6 ds. (double stitch—that 
is, one stitch left, one stitch 
right), fasten together the 
next three loops of the 
gimp with a crochet nee- 
die, and fasten the ring to 
these loops, 6 ds. ; after a 
thread interval of half an 
inch work a ring like the 
preceding, and continue in 
this manner. Edge each 
of these tatted rounds with 
two crochet rounds as fol- 
lows: ist round.—Always 
7 sc. on each thread inter- 
val of half an inch. 2d 
round.—Always one dou- 
ble crochet on each stitch 
in the preceding round. 


Mantel-Piece with 
Cover in Application. 
Embroidery, Figs. 1-3. 


Tuts richly sculptured 
statuary mantel-piece is of 
gray and black marble. 
Before the fire-place is an 
embroidered fire - screen, 
the designs for which will 
be given in a following 
number. ‘The cover of the 
mantel-piece is of brown 
cloth, and is bordered with 
lambrequins in application 
embroidery. A full-sized 
illustration of the lambre- 
quin will be found on page 
373. Qn the centre of 
each lambrequin point ap- 
ply a medallion of black 
velvet ornamented with an 
antique head of light gray 
velvet. ‘To make these 
heads coat the velvet de- 
signed for them with starch 
paste on the wrong side, 
spread white tissue-paper 
over the paste, and press 
the velvet. When the 
paste has become dry, 
transfer the outlines to the 
velvet, execute the draw- 
ing with a fine brush and 
black India ink, cut out 
the head along the outlines, 
and paste it on the black 
velvet. For the frame of 
the head and for the re- 
maining design figures ap- 
ply brown silk, which is 
asa partly with gold cord 
and partly with half-polka 
stitches of red silk, and 
embroidered in satin aad 
half-polka stitch, and in 
point Russe with silk of 
the same color. Work the 
flowers with pink, and the 
arabesques with fawn-col- 
ored saddler’s silk in satin 
stitch ; for the stamensuse 
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Fig. 1.—Mante.-Prece with Cover 1x AppiicaTion EMBROIDERY. 


[See Fig. 2, Page 365, and Fig. 3, Page 373.] 





Crocuet AND ‘larTep INnsERTION FOR LINGERIE, 


yellow silk, and work them in knotted stitch. The applica- 
tion on the outer edge of the lambrequin is of dark brown 
cloth and fawn-colored silk, and is edged with gold cord; 
fasten the dots of brown cloth with point Russe stitches of 
gold thread. The cloth application is bordered on both 
sides With ecru-colored soutache, which is edged with light 
and dark brown silk round cord. 


Work-Bag with Crochet Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 
+ See illustrations on page 365. 

Tuis work-bag is made of pink satin. It is furnished 
with a cover, which is crocheted with gray twisted cotton, 
and is trimmed with a ruche and bow of pink satin ribbon, 
The cover is made seyen inches and a quarter wide and 
eleven inches and a quarter long, to suit the shape of the 
bag, and is rounded off on one end for the flap. Work the 
cover on a ch, (chain stitch) foundation of the requisite 
length (140 st. in the original) in single rounds as follows: 
Ist round.— x 38 de. (double crochet) on the next founda- 
tion st. (stitch), 3 ch., 3 de. on the same st. on which the 
preceding 3 dc. were worked, 7 ch., and pass over 9 st. ; 
repeat from *. 2d round.—>* 3 de. on the next 3 ch. in 
the preceding round, 8 ch., 3 de. on the same 3 ch. on 
which the preceding 3 dc. were worked, 7 ch., and repeat 
from *. 38d round.—» 8 de. on the next 8 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 3 ch., 3 de. on the same 3 ch. on which the 

preceding 3 dc. wete 
worked, 3 ch., fasten to- 
gether the middle st. of 
the next 7 ch. in the Ist 
and 2d rougds with 1 sc. 
(single crochet), aud re- 
peat from *. This com- 
pletes one pattern figure 
of the design (see detail, 
- Fig. 2, on this page). Re- 
peat the three rounds of 
the pattern figure always 
alternately until the nec- 
essary length has been 
obtained (26 times in the 
original), working the Ist 
round always like the 2d 
round, however, and in 
the last 15 rounds, for the 
rounded flap, narrow the 
corresponding number of 
st. at the beginning and 
end of each round, ob- 
serving the illustration. 
Arrange the cover on the 
bag, which consists of 
double pieces of pink sat- 
in thinly interlined with 
wadding. Bind the bag 
on the edge with narrow 
pink satin ribbon, and 
trim it with a ruche and 
a‘ bow, as shown by the 
illustration. Buttons and 
loops serve for closing. 


Embroidered Work- 
Box, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on p. 365. 

Tus  four- cornered 
work-box is made of thick 
card-board. On the lid 
is a cushion covered with 
pleated white silk, which 
is ornamented in the cen- 
tre with embroidery. Fig. 
2 gives a section of the 
design in full size. Work 
the embroidery on red 
cashmere, which is pinked 
on the outer edge, in sat- 
in, half-polka, and back 
stitch with black silk. 
The slanting sides of the 
box are covered with red 
cashmere which has first 
been furnished with a 
border worked in the de- 
sign, of which a full-sized 
section is given by Fig. 3, 
with black silk in satin 
and half-polka stitch and 
in point Russe. Cover 
the seam made by setting 
on the cover with red 
woolen soutache. 


Border for Work 
Boxes or Baskets. 
Satin and Half-polka 
Stitch, and Point 
Russe Embroidery. 
See illustration on p. 365. 

Tuts border is worked 
on colored cloth or cash- 
mere in satin and half- 
polka stitch and fh point 
Russe with saddler’s silk 
of different colors. 


Borders for Lingerie. 
White Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations on p, 365. 

Work these borders on 
Swiss muslin, batiste, or 
fine linen with embroid- 
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Gray Smxxk Dress. 


ery cotton in satin and half-polka stitch, and finish the outer edge 
with button-hole stitch scallops. 


Gray Silk Dress. 

Tis dress is made of pearl gray silk. The waist is trimmed 
with side-pleated ruffles, revers, and a binding of black gros grain, 
and with bows of 
the material and 


black gros. grain 
combined. 


Fawn-colored 
tos Grain 
ess. 


made of brown 
gros grain in two 
shades. Thetrim- 


basque-waist con- 
sists of a binding 
of dark brown 
gros grain, and of 
revers, tabs, and 
bows of light and 
dark material, 
Pleated crépe lisse 
fraise and under- 
sleeves. 


Crochet Edg- 

ing for Dresses, 
raps, etc. 

Tuts edging is 

. . especially design- 

Fig. 2.—Borper ror Worxk-Box, Fic. 1, &4 for trimming 





over-skirts, sacques, 
mantles, etc. It may 
be worked with white 
twisted cotton, un- 
bleached thread, wool, 
orsilk. lstround.— 
* 5 ch. (chain stitch), 
1 double p. down- 
ward (double picot 
downward ; to do this 
work 5 double foun- 
dation stitches, and 





Tus dress is | 


ming for the | 





per to the under 
side through the 
ch. vein at the left 
in the first st., 
wind the thread 
on the needle and 
draw it through 
in a loop, again 
wind the thread 
on the needle and 
draw it through 
both loops on the 
needle; for the 
second double 
foundation st. 
draw the thread 
through the left 
vein of the st, 
worked last in a 


= loop, wind the 


thread on the nee- 
dle and draw it 
through both st. 
on the needle. 
Like this st. work 
the following 3 st. 
also, then drop 
the st. from the 
needle, insert the 
needle in the up- 
per vein of the 
first double foun- 
dation st., and 
draw the dropped 
st. through the 
latter; this com- 
pletes the double 
p. downward; 4 
ch., 1 double p. 
downward, 7 ch., 
1 double p. down- 
ward, 4 ch., 1 
double p. down- 
ward ; repeat from 
*. 2d round.— 
1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on each ch, in the 
preceding round. 
3d round.—l1 two- 
fold ste. (short 
treble crochet) on 
the fifth following 
st.; to do this 
work, first, 1 ste. 
on the respective 
st., without work- 


ing off the upper veins, however, work 1 ch. on the vein on the 
needle at the left, insert the needle in the nearest diagonal vein, 
formed by throwing the first thread over in the stc. worked pre- 
viously, throw the thread on the needle, insert the needle in the 
diagonal vein formed by throwing the second thread over in the 
same stc., throw the thread on the needle, insert the needle in 
- the same st. in the preceding round on which the first stc. was 








Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Lingerte.—Wuite EmMBRorDeEry. Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lixcerre.—Warte EmMBRorpery. 
. 

















Fawn-cotorep Gros Gram Dress. 


worked, and work off the stc., always casting off together two 
veins of the st. on the needle; * 1 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the fol- 
lowing st., 1 twofold ste. on the third following st., 1 ch., 1 two- 
fold ste. on the next st., 2 ch., 1 double p. downward, three times 
alternately 4 ch., 
1 double  p. 
downward, then 
2 ch., pass over 
5 st., 1 twofold 
ste. on the fol- 
lowing st., 1 ch., 
1 twofold stc. on 
the next st., 1 
twofold stc. on 
the third follow- 
ing st., 1 ch., 1 
twofold ste. on 


emrgiaes oot Fig. 1.—Work-Bac wit CrocHet Cover. 
f ig 


[See Fig. 2, Page 364.] 





ste. on the fourth 
following st., 
and repeat 


round.—3 sl. 
on the next 3 
st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 
1 double p. up- 
ward, which is 
worked  simi- 
lar to the dou- 
ble p. down- 
ward, but after 
the 5 double 

st. 
Seanad apdies Fig. 1.—Emprorperep Work-Box. 
ening to the {See Figs. 2 and 3.]} 








upper vein, fasten to 
the lower vein of the 
first of these 5 foun- 
dation st., * 22 sl. 
on the next 22 st., 1 
double p. upward, 9 
sl.'on the next 9 st., 
1 double p. upward, 
and repeat from *. 
5th round.— * | two- 
fold ste. on the next 
st. in the preceding 





fasten the last stitch round, 4 ch., 1 two- 

to the first stitch); fold ste. on the sixth Borprer ror Work- 

for thé first of the 5 of the next 22sl., 1 Boxrs.—SaTIN AND 

double foundation st. F é twofold ste. on the Hatr-potka StiTcu 
Fig. 8.—Borper ror work 2 ch., pass the Fig. 2.—Borper 1x Cross Stitch Emprorpery.—{See Fig. 1, Page 364. ] third following st., 1 anv Porxt Russe 


Work«-Box, Fie. 1. needle from the up- Description of Symbols: @ Black; ! 1st (darkest), ® 2d (lightest), Fawn; © Red; © Bine. ch., 1 twofold ste. on EMBROIDERY. 
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the next st., 8 ch., 1 double p, downward, 5 ch., 1 don- 
bie p. downward, 8 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the third fol- 
iowkn st., 1 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the next st., 1 two- 
fold stc. on the third following st., 4 ch., 1 twofold 
atc. on the third of the next 9 sl., 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 
and repeat from *. 6th round.—é al. on the next 6 st. 
in the preceding round, * 1 double p. upward, 17 sl. 
on the next 17 st., 1 double p. upward, 15 sl. on the 
next 15 st., and repeat from *. 7th round.—»* 1 two- 
fold ste. on the next st. in the preceding round, 4 ch. 
1 twofold ste. on the third of the next 17 sl., 1 twofold 
ste. on the third following st., 1 ch., 1 twofold stc. on 
the next st., 8 ch., 1 double p. downward, 5 ch., 1 dou- 
ble p. downward, 8 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the third fol- 
lowing st., 1 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the next st., 1 two- 
fold stc. on the third following st., 4 ch., 1 twofold 
stc, on the sixth of the next 15al., 3 ch., pass over 8 st., 
and tfrom *. 8th, 10th, and 12th rounds.—Like 
the round. 9th and 1ith rounds.—Like the 7th 
oe 13th round.— 1 twofold stc. on the next st. 
n the 


lowing st., 1 ch., 1 twofold re on the next st., —- 
y4ch., 
double iW downward ; then 2 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the 
lowing st.,1 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the next st. 


8' 
1 twofold ste. on the third following st., 4 ch., 1 two- 
ax 


receding round, « 1 double p. upward, 22 
sl. on the next 22 st., 1 double p. w: ward. 15 sl. on the 
next 15 st., and repeat from *. round.—* 1 two- 
fold stc. on the next st. in the P pscsnrye round, 4 ch. 
1 twofold stc. on the third of the next 9 sl., 1 twofold 
Btc. on the second follo st., 2 ch., 1 twofold stc. 
on the next st., 1 twofold stc. on the third followi 
st., 2ch.,1 twofold stc. on the next st., 4 ch., twice 
ternately 1 double p. downward, 4 ch. ; then 1 twofold 
stc. on the third followin 


next 
the second peer 8t., 4 ch., 1 twofold stc. on the 
sixth of the next 15 sl., 8 ch., over 3 st., and repeat 
from *. 16th round.— 6 sl. on the next 6 st. in the 
ey | round, 1 double p. upward, twice alternately 

e next 4 st., 1 double p. upward ; then twice 
alternately 6 sl. on the next 6 st., 1 double p. upward, 
twice alternately 4 sl. on the next 4 st., 1 double p. up- 
ward ; then 8 sl. on the next 8 st., 1 double p. upward, 
isl. on the next st., and repeat from *. 





See illustration on page 365 
Tus border is designed for ming waste-pai 
baskets (see illustration of man dese): it laworbed 
ops al nea sas os Scan PA 
sctiption of ayaa irs given in the de- 
A SKETCH. 


Tur sky is blue and bright above, 

The trees have donned their soft green dresses, 
And prattling out its lazy love, 

The river takes the sun’s caresses. 


The air with sweet spring scents is rife, 
pleasant with the talk of thrushes, 
And glad with a new serise of life 
The year toward its noon-day rushes. 


= a corner of the wood, 

here the sun’s might comes something fainte 

And dulled the voices of the flood, 4 
There sit a lady and a painter. 


Intent the scene's delight to trace, 
He deftly plies his practiced fingers, 
With eyes that grow toward her face, 
And most on her his labor 


And while he works the day glides by,’ 
es, 


Until with pink the hill-side flush: 
And with a half 


regretful sigh, 
* Thuo speaking, he flings down his brushes: 
>~ Eght that travels down the stream, 

» through an opening slender, 
Falls through the leaves with fitful gleam— 
» This light my skill can catch and render; 
“ But, sweet, your’eyes give out a light 

That, though I strive from morn till even, 
I never can reflect aright— 
I paint the earth, and not high Heaven.” 








HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 


Author of “ Lost for Love,” “A Strange World,” “To 
the Bitter End,” “ Lady Andley’s Secret,” “The 
Lovels of Arden,” “ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


“The bas Rd ry frac- 
—_ . sinetel rel 4 goed compliment inthe dic 
tesimals of Saatmarehis Goons snd genial fealing 
Herman’s prophecy about the dinner is not 
unrealized. Jane the cook has not been dis- 
missed abruptly, as he desired. She is a young 
- person of eminently respectable appearance, who 
— a and anxious to please. She 
wept at any allusion to warning, and ‘ 
od to Wilda’ eof heartednem, “Bho bat de. 
clared piteously that no former master ever com- 
ained of her cooking, and she has thrown the 
rden of all her short-comings upon that mute 
offender, the kitchen range. No one—not a pro- 
fessed cook at seventy guineas a year—could 
send up @ decent dinner from such a range. It 
is a range of demoniac inconsistency, and will 
roast the joint to a cinder and leave the poultry 
half raw. It will send up stony-hearted pota- 
toes and reduce cauliflowers to a watery pulp. 
It will dry macaroni to chips, yet hardly afford 
heat enough to penetrate a pair of soles. 

Jane declares with tears that the range is 
preying upon her mind, and that she can’t sleep 
for thinking of it. ‘The house-maid, who hap- 

to be Jane’s a. sustains her re- 

s statement. ‘*‘Them open ranges ain't a 
bit of use, mum,” she says. ‘Yon pose see 
‘em any where 8 now, since the kitchingers have 
come up.” So Editha informs her husband that 
she fears they will never get on without a new 
kitchen stove, though with inward wonder how 
- open fire at Lochwithian had con- 


thing in kitcheners. The article is out of their 


line, perhaps, but. they can order it from the 
proper people. 

‘The kitchener being set, with a good deal of 
dirt, muddle, &nd general upheaving of the kitch- 
en department, proves itself curiously imitative 
of the superseded range. ‘The potatoes still ex- 
hibit a tendency to stony-heartedness ; the cauli- 
flowers are still pulpy; the soles make up in 

what they want in cooking.- 

Editha gently suggests that the looked-for im- 
provement has not yet shown itself. 

Jane has recourse to the corner of her white 
apron—a very clean girl, Jane, in the matter of 
aprons—and protests that no master ever was so 
hard to please as Mr. Westray. 

** But really, Jane, the fish was underdone. I 
tried to eat it myself, but couldn't.” 

** You see, mum, a new kitchener never works 
quite right; when I get to know my stove it will 
be different. Leastways, if master has got the 
right kind of stove. I can’t say as I quite hold 
with this one.” 

Happily for Mr. and Mrs. Westray, their guests 
upon this particular Sunday evening are not’ peo- 
ple who care very much whether their dinner be 
good, bad, or indifferent. Lord Earlswood is 
entirely without gastronomical taste or refine- 
ment; Hamilton Lyndhurst is learned in the 
nicest shades ofMhigh-art cookery, but is able, when 
he finds himself face to face with a badly-cooked 
dinner, to suspend his appetite in a manner, sat- 
isfy the mere cravings of nature with the wing 
of a fowl and his dinner-roll, and vut off the act- 
ual process of dining till to-morrow ; Mrs. Bran- 
dreth is too spirituelle to care for the pleasures 
of the table; and Barkly Tollemy, the dramatic 
critic, who makes up the small party, is an intel- 
lectual giant, who takes whatever is set before 
him in the way of meat or drink with a serenity 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of him- 
self and his writing. 

Myra has never been more charming than on 
this occasion. ‘There is a and refinement 
in her manner which is different from the re- 
ceived idea of a comedy actress. She wears 
black velvet, high to the throat, with ruffles of 
old guipure; a pearl pendant, and a single pearl 
in each small ear, are her only ornaments. In 
this: dress her graceful figure and aristocratic 
head appear to perfection, and Editha thinks her 
handsomer in this softly lighted room than last 
night in the glare of the foot-lights. 

The two women get on pretty well together on 
this first meeting, though they have few thoughts 
in common. Editha thanks the actress for her 
exquisite impersonation of Herman’s heroine, and 
they talk a good deal of his dramatic works, past, 
present, and tocome. But of the past—of those 
youthful days when she and Herman were play- 
fellows, neighbors, friends, and ultimately lovers 
—Myra says not one word. ‘Time enough to 
speak of that unforgotten past when the hour for 
such revelation ripens. To-night Mrs. Brandreth 
obtains credit for tact and kindly feeling by this 
wise reticence. Any allusion to his early man- 
hood would have been painfal to Herman, and 
he is grateful to Myra for her discretion. 

Mrs, Brandreth contemplates the small house- 
hold with an eye that notes every detail. ‘The 
ill-cooked dinner, the slow service which length- 
ens its humiliation, gratify her angry soul; for 
she sees Herman's irritation, and knows that such 
petty vexations-are sometimes strong enough to 
weaken the bonds of love. She sees Editha’s 
-woe-stricken look when the turkey poult crumbles 
off his bones under the carving knife, as if he had 
been discovered at some banquet table at Pom- 
peii, and lapsed into dust at exposure to the up- 

r air. She notes the many small annoyances 
which vex the husband, the secret anxieties of 
the wife, and tells herself that life’s honey-moon 
is over. 

“*Foolish people!” she thinks. “If they 
lived at a hotel and dined at a table d'héte, they 
might go on being turtle-doves for the next ten 
years. Bad servants and an ill-managed house 
will estrange them more surely than the treach- 
ery of false friends.” 

Dinner once done with, its manes appeased 
with a glass of maraschino or Chartreuse, and 
a bottle of Burgundy circulating among the four 
gentlemen, the evening is pleasant enough. Mr. 
Tollemy is in good form, and talks metaphysics 
in a manner which delights Herman and sorely 
puzzles Editha. Where, in that region of ab- 
stract thought to which Mr. Tollemy soars after 
his second glass of Chambertin, is there a place 
for the simple creed which has made life—and 
the dim world beyond life—so sweet to her 
thoughts, so easy of comprehension, so straight 
and clear and good? That Mr. Tollemy talks 
well, and that Herman and he understand each 
other, she knows; but when she tries to follow 
them, she feels like one lost in some shadowy 
wood, where unclean things lurk among the un- 
dergrowth, and may start out upon her at any 
moment. 

Lyndhurst tries to interest her, but fails. She 
is listening to Herman. In her abstraction she 
forgets that it is time for her to rise, until, look- 
ing across at Mrs. Brandreth, she sees a shade 
of weariness on that lady’s face, Lord Earlswood’s 
conversation not being particularly interesting, 
and is reminded of her duties as hostess. 

The two ladies retire to the drawing-room, 
where numerous wax-candles twinkle gayly in 
crystal sconces against the walls, and where there 
is abundance of old china, arn 04 ec and flow- 
ers to Herman being in the habit of bring- 
ing home pretty things, and not being thoughtful 
enoug?t in financial matters to consider that these 
perpetuai droppings of stray sovereigns and five- 
pound notes wiil wear away the most substantial 
income. 

Again tne tals is of Hernan and dramatic art. 
The open piano sugges.s m .sic, and Editha plays 
a sacred air of Mendelssolw’s with perfect feel- 
ing. Mrs. Brandreth declines when asked to play 





or sing. 






**T know no sacred music,” she says. ‘‘I fear 

ou would be shocked if I were to sing a French 

liad or a German student’s song, and those are 
the only airs I have at my fingers’ ends.” 

Editha does not say she would not be shocked, 
so the subject drops, until the gentlemen appear, 
when Lord Earlswood pleads warmly for Chau- 
mont’s famous ballad, ‘‘La premiére Feuille,” 
and, Herman entreating also, Mrs. Brandreth 
apologizes to Editha, and sings deliciously that 
most bewitching of chansons. 

The gentlemen implore her not to leave the 
piano till she has sung something else, and she 
obeys with a pretty deprecating air, and sings a 
fine patriotic song, to be found in books of Volks- 
lieder, ‘‘ Which is the German’s Father-land ?” 
She sings it with a dash and spirif that delight 
her auditors. Mr. Tollemy’s gray head waggles 
enthusiastically over the piano, and the four gen- 
tlemen join in the chorus: 

“O nein, O nein, O nein! 
Sein Vaterland muss grésser sein!” 


When Myra has risen from the piano, Ham- 
ilton Lyndhurst seats himself unasked, strikes a 
few chords, and sings a little love-song of Shel- 
ley’s in the noblest barytone voice that Editha has 
ever heard. Song is Mr. Lyndhurst’s one gift, 
and he possesses that gift in a superlative degree. 
Few professional singers of the day who would 
not fear such a rival. _ While the deep rich voice 
dwells on the sweet-sad words, with perfect enun- 
ciation of every syllable, Editha forgets that it 
is Sunday evening, and that Shelley is a bard who 
would hardly find a place among Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, 

Lyndhurst looks up at the fair grave face, 
and sees that rapt look which bespeaks a listener 
with a soul for melody. 

** Come,” he says, *‘ I'll sing something better 
than Shelley for you, Mrs. Westray.” 

He sings *‘ Rock of Ages,” as that sublime 
hymn has been rarely sung in a drawing-room ; 
sings as with religious fervor; sings with a sim- 
ple intensity of feeling that brings a flood of 
tears to Editha’s eyes. He sees her turn away 
and hide her face in her handkerchief, and smiles 
gravely to himself as he bends over the piano, 
playing the closing chords softly, slowly, with 
a dying fall. And not a note more will he sing 
to-night, though Myra entreats for a song of 
Blumenthal’s. 

**There’s comfort still, she is assailable,” he 
says to himself. _ 

It is after midnight when the guests depart, 
and when Herman comes back to the drawing- 
room he finds Editha standing by the piano with 
a thoughtful face. 

‘* Herman,”’ she begins, with ever so slight a 
tremulousness of tone, ‘‘I must ask you not to 
give any more Sunday dinner parties. I always 
went to evening service at Lochwithian, and I 
should like to do the same here. Will you mind 
very much if we dine at six o'clock on Sundays, 
— invite our friends on any other day but Sun- 

age 

erman shrugs his shoulders, He sees that 
his wife is very much in earnest, That strong- 
mindedness he dreaded has come out already. 
He remembers what Dewrance said about their 
unfitness for each other, and has an uncomfort- 
able feeling that they are on the threshold of 
their first q 

** My dear love,” he says, “‘ to deprive me of 
the right to invite my friends on Sunday is to sev- 
er me from some of my pleasantest associations. 
There is Tollemy, for instance, one of the clev- 
erest men I know and a most valuable ally. 
You'll see how Kismet will be reviewed in the 
Day Star to-morrow. Now Sunday is Tollemy’s 
great day for dining with his friends. He pre- 
fers the sans géne of his club on week-days.” 

** And are we to profane the Sabbath, Her- 
man, because Mr. Tollemy likes dining out on 
that day, and will praise your play in the Day 
Star? Isn't that buying his good word at the 
price of principle ?” 

‘*T wa not brought up in Glasgow, and have 
no Sabbatarian leanings,” answers Herman, pale 
with anger. ‘As for influencing Tollemy, you 
don’t know what you are talking about. He is 
a man whose society is only too much in request, 
and who does me honor when he consents to eat 
an ill-cooked dinner in my house. By-the-way, 
that woman must go to-morrow, Editha, if you 
wish me to dine at home.” 

**T£,1 wish you to dine at home! Herman, 
how can you say that? It is not very much that 
I ask—only that we “gf have no more Sunday 
dinner parties. When I thought of the peaceful 
Sunday evenings at Lochwithian, the quiet little 
church, the simple earnest congregation, Mr. 
Petherick’s kind voice and thoughtful teaching, 
full of faith and hope, and all that is brightest in 
religion, and heard you and Mr. ‘Tollemy talking 
of that last book which has tried to argue Chris- 
tianity into a fable, I felt as if I had fallen from 
a happy, God-fearing world into the company of 
skeptics and infidels.” 

** My dear Editha, if you would think moye of 
the dinner and less of the after-dinner conversa- 
tion, you would be a better wife for a literary 
man who has his way to make in the world,” re- 
plies Herman, stifling a yawn as he lights his 
chamber candle. ‘‘1 wonder what the Day Star 
will say of Kismet?” 

—<—<—<——< = 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Felicity, pure and unalloyed Felicity, is not a plant 
the Sktion* . 


of earthly growth; her gardens are the 


Tuat first difference of opinion—it can hard- 
ly be called a quarrel—ends as such disputes 
usually do between newly wedded lovers. Each 
surrenders a little. Herman promises only to 
invite people on Sunday when hard pushed by 
circumstances, Editha promises to find a bet- 
ter cook, but stands like a rock to actendance at 





Sunday evening service at the grave old parish 





church. Jane Tubbs departs, tearful and re- 
proachful to the last, casting the burden of her 
sins on the kitchener; and Ann Files comes in 
her stead, after a char-woman, suggested by the 
house-maid, has come in to clean the numerous 
corners, cupboards, and secret places in which 
Miss Tubbs has accumulated all the dirt and 
broken crockery that have acerued during her 
reign. Three out of six of the Etruscan beer 
jugs are carried off in the dust-cart with other 
fragmentary delf; and on the first morning of 
her service the new cook informs Editha that 
pope isn’t a pie-dish or a pudding-basin in the 
place. 

Cook number two is stout and middle-aged, 
a matron of eminently respectable appearance. 
She is a considerable improvement upon the last 
functionary in culinary skill, and contrives to 
send up savory little dinners which do not offend 
Herman’s educated senses. This is an unspeak- 
able relief to Editha, who has grown to 
dinner-time as the baneful hour of every day. 
She has yet to discover that this treasure of cu- 
linary art has a hungry family circle residing in 
an adjacent lane, and deriving their chief suste~ 
nance from Mr. Westray’s kitchen. Jane Tubbs 
contented herself with wholesale wastefulness 
and the liberal entertainment of an extensive 
circle of acquaintance; Ann Files robs more 
8 ically, introd a more orderly system 
of expenditure, and therefore appears more hon- 
est. Those differences in the weekly bills which 
have perplexed Editha no longer occur; but the 
bills are uniformly heavy. 

“* We seem to eat a great deal of bread, Files,” 
Editha remarks, blushing. 

“Yes, mum ; both the young women are hearty 
eaters, and I know you wouldn't like me to stint 
them in bread,” replies Files. ” 

**Of course not, I should be sorry for them 
to be stinted in any thing.” 

“To be sure, mum. Any lady would,” re- 
joins the cook, with dignity, as one who has a 
nice perception of what a lady’s feelings ought 
to be. ‘As for me, if the baker never came it 
wouldn’t make much difference; half a slice at 
breakfast is all I trouble the loaf for.” 

This is not unveracious, Mrs. Files preferring 
malt to wheat, and taking her nourishment from 
the beer-barrel rather than the bread-pan. 

That housekeeping is a very expensive busi- 
ness, Editha has not been slow to discover. She 
pays her bills weekly, and is precise and careful 
in the inspection of the tradesmen’s books, yet 
somehow every thing seems to cost a great deal 
more than it ought. ‘There is never any thing 
left from the late dinner that can be made avail- 
able for the kitchen next day. Joints resolve 
themselves into ‘‘ pickings” for those voracious 
house-maids’ supper; a hash is not to be thought 
of ; the house-maids can not eat. A beef- 
steak pudding for the early dinner swallows four 
pounds of steak. ‘The loins of pork that Editha 
has paid for under the régime of Jane Tubbs 
would have kept an eating-house going. Ann 
Files affects nice little bits of corned beef, which 
never appear as less than nine shillings in thé 
butcher’s book, and are never to be heard of next 
day. Groceries of ‘all kinds disappear in the 
same proportions, and there is a heavy demand 
for eggs, butter, cheese, and bacon. LEditha, 
without exactly supposing that she is being 
robbed, has an uneasy sense that the housekeep- 
ing expenses are much heavier than they ought 
to be. She has to ask Herman so often for 
money; and the sums he gives her—always lib- 
eral—seem to melt through her fingers. She 
wonders how her father can have contrived to 
support that great household at Lochwithian. 

Herman is unconsciously a cause of expense. 
He has a habit of saying, when his dinner does 
not particularly please him, ‘* My love, couldn’t 
you give me a wild duck now and then?” or, 

‘* My dear, I saw quails at the Roscius yester- 
day. Let us have some quails ;” and Editha 
will give any price the poulterer likes to charge 
for the birds Herman fancies. He likes an ome- 
let for breakfast, and on the strength of these 
omelets, Ann Files takes in two shillings worth 
of eggs daily. 

Herman is now able to invite his friends to 
dinner without enduring tortures as each dish is 
placed on the table; but the cost of these little 
dinners is awful. Ann Files is a disciple of that 
French artist who could reduce half a dozen 
hams into an essence to be contained in an ounce 
bottle. A shin of beef, two knuckles of ham, 
and one of veal barely suffice for the small tu- 
reen of clear soup which begins the banquet. 
True, the clear soup is good, but still better is the 
noble mess of beef & da mode which Ann Files’s 
sister-in-law carries home with her that night, 
under cover of the darkness; and savory are 
those nice little shanks of ham which Ann Files’s 
brother discusses at breakfast next morning. 
The Fulham confectioner’s entrées at seven and 
sixpence and half a guinea are dirt cheap as 
compared with Ann Files’s veal olives—a small 
dish whereof necessitates the sacrifice of half a 
fillet of veal—or those mutton cutlets which can 
only be put on the table at the cost of a whole 
neck of mutton, 

‘*T uses the scrag and all the orkard bits for 
my gravies, you see, mum,” explains Files ; not- 
withstanding which the article gravy-beef figures 
like a running accompaniment to the joints in the 
butcher's book. . 

Nothing ever remains over at these banquets, 
however small the party. It would seem as if 
Mrs. Westray's guests reversed the order of things, 
and adapted their consumption to the supply. 
But this phenomenon of total evanishment Mrs. 
Files is able to explain in a simple and rational 
manner when interrogated timidly by Editha. 

‘That young man as comes to wait, mum, 
and a very respectable, well-conducted young 
man he is ; but as for appetites, I never see any 
thing like it. The supper that young man eats, 








after he’s taken in the tea and coffee, would as- 
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tonish you. And it’s customary to. give them 
their suppers off the dishes as leave the table, 
which I’m sure you wouldn’t like me to do less 
than is usual ; besides which, if you balked him 
that way, he'd be putting his fingers into my 
dishes, and of ‘em outside the dining- 
room iow Ye reas Gok og 

‘¢ Oh, the man must have his supper, of course,” 


says Editha. 

“I’m very glad we've no footman, Herman,” 
she remarks that evening, wen she’.and her 
husband happened to speak of domestic matters ; 
“* the way that young man Moiser eats ig really 
dread fal. 

“*You mean the fellow that waits. He’s a 
very decent waiter, that fellow. Let him eat as 
much as he likes, dear; and don’t you worry 
yourself about it. By-the-bye, what a charming 
little dinner = gave us last night! We are im- 

roving in our housekeeping.” 
~ ‘$1’m so glad_you think so, Herman,” Editha 
says, brightening; ‘‘bat I’m afraid these little 
dinners are very expensive.” j 

** Of course, dear; every thing that’s worth 
any thing costs money ; but they must be much 
cheaper at home than any where else. In the 
matter of wines, for instance, that Moselle we 
were drinking last night would be fifteen shil- 
lings a bottle at Richmond. or Greenwich, and it 
only stands me in seven and sixpence.” 

**Oh, Herman, will you send in a little more 
Moselle, please? I put out the last half dozen 
bottles yesterday.” 

‘** What, the six cases gone already ?” 

** Yes, dear; your friends drink so much at 
dinner. I used to put out three bottles for a 
small party, but Moiser told me he was obliged 
quite to stint people, and pretend not to see 
when they looked at him to have their glasses. 
filled; so now I put out five or six, and there is 
never any left.” 

‘*T dare say Moiser has a liking for Moselle,” 
answers Herman, carelessly, _ Sitting drowsily 
by the fire in that snug litele stady of his, he has 
just hit upon a happy idea for the third volume 
of his noy}, and a man who has a happy idea 
can not be expected to throw his thoughts out 
of gear for the sake of an odd bottle of wine. 

And thus domestic life glides on, pleasantly if 
ruinously, Are not most of the roads to ruin 
pleasant? Editha is so happy in seeing Herman 
pleased with his dinner and satisfied with his 
breakfast, that she commits herself almost un- 
questioningly to Ann Files, the cook, whereby 
the family in that adjacent lane,rejoice greatly, 
and sundry visiting acquaintance of Mrs. Files, 
and of Mary Ann, the parlor-maid, and Selina, 
the house-maid, have a good time in Mr, West- 
ray’s kitchen. 

“Tf one can’t have one’s young man to sup- 
per once in a way, one might as well live in the 
Black Hole at Jamaica,” remarks Selina to Mrs. 
Files. 

“I’ve always been one to stand by my fam- 
bly,” says Mrs, Files, after dispatching half a sir- 
loin to her kindred in the lane, ‘*and-when I’m 
out of place I’ve always a home to go to, and no 
call to hurry myself about getting a sitiwation 
till I can suit myself to.my own satisfaction.” 

The victoria is chosen, and the prettiest pair 
of horses the Westminster Road can produce. 
Herman thinks he has done rather a clever thing 
in ®oing to the Westminster Road for his cattle, 
instead of giving the West End prices for the 
same. A victoria will not serve to convey Mrs, 
Westray to dinner parties or theatres, so a min- 
iature poe com we to ce oo Horses, — 
riages, ess, livery, and those et ceeteras in 
way of dandy brushes, carriage ladder, boot™ep 
paste, leathers, and sponges, which are more 
alarming to the minds of the uninitiated than 
the larger items, make a hole in one of Her- 
man’s loose thousands; so large a hole, in fact, 
that very. little of that particular thousand re- 
mains all is paid. 

As a set-off for this vanished thousand he has 
the satisfaction of seeing his wife in a properly 
appointed carriage, as befits the wife of a popu- 
lar writer ; and Editha has the delight of calling 
for her husband at his club three or four times a 
week, and driving round the Park with him on 
their way home. Hyge Park has a flattish, dull- 
ish look to this daughter of mountain and flood, 
but todrive with Herman is not the less Elysium. 
The heart creates its own landscape, and true 
love can be happy in a garret or within the gray 
walls of a debtor's prison. 

So the days go on—drear November—chill 
December — Christmas at Lochwithian, where 
there is gladness and love inexhaustible for the 
young wife—frosty January—biting February— 
blusterons March—sweet vernal April; and Her- 
man and Editha have been wedded more than 
six months, and feel quite old married people. 
Indeed, to judge by the amount of crockery that 
has been broken, and the way the edges of the 
table-knives are notched and turned, they might 
have been married six years. 

Not yet has Ruth come to visit her married 
sister, anxious as Editha is for that happiness. 
The winter has been somewhat severe, and has 
tried Miss Morcombe sorely. She is not so 
strong this year as she was last, and Dr. Price 
advises against any extra exertion just at pres- 
ent. In the sommer, perhaps, she may be equal 
to so long a journey as from Lochwithian to 
London, 

The squire runs up to town in April, and 
spends a week with his daughter and son-in-law, 
and highly approves of their snug little establish- 
ment. 


‘* Hope you're not going too fast, Westray,” he 
remarks, sagely. ‘‘ Mustn’t look upon your lit- 
erary earnings. as certain income, you know. 
Fashions change—new lights appear. That’s 
how Goldsmith and Sheridan and Scott, and 
such fellows, always contrived to outrun the con- 

le. 


Editha, he would never have come to grief,” re- 
plies Herman. ‘‘She won’t even order a gown 
from a French dress-maker, for fear she should 
ruin me.” , 

More-than once Editha has suggested that 
Herman's sisters ought to be invited to the 


“Tt would be a pleasant change for them, 
dear, I should think,” she says. 

‘* Perhaps it might, love; but it wouldn’t be a 
pleasant change for me,” returns Herman, frank- 
ly. “The fact is, I’ve my sisters. 
They were always older than I, and the progress 
of years has them more than it has aged 
me; so that the gulf between us widens, In 
plain words, they have grown a trifle priggish ; 
take me to task about my books; tell me what 
Mr. Symcoks, the curate, thinks upon the subject 
of my latest fiction; regret that I should waste 
my mental powers upon the composition of 
worthless evanescent plays; and make them- 
selves altogether disagreeable. No, love, we are 
too happy in our union to admit any jarring ele- 
ment. We'll Gail ds poor 4 tools ob eaey 
presents as you like—music, books, hair-pads, 
ribbons, silk gowns—but we’ll maintain an equa- 
ble two hundred miles between them and our- 
selves,” 

** Isn't that unkind, Herman ?” 

**T dare say it is, dear, but it’s wise. Minerva 
never was remarkable for her amiability; but 
she knew a thing or two. ~ Devonshire is the 
place for my aged sisters.” 


new year has brought in,Messrs. Molding and 
Korness’s account for the furnishing of the do- 
mestic nest, an account which in bulk and neat- 
ness of caligraphy looks like a lawyer's brief, and 
the sum total of which takes Herman’s breath 
for a moment or so, like a header into a Decem- 
ber flood. He had no idea that taste was so ex- 
pensive an item in upholstery. That artistic 
simplicity, that classic chastity which distinguish 
Bridge End House are as costly as any splendor 
of gilding and crimson brocade which a retired 
citizen could have chosen for the adornment of 
his brand-new mansion. Every one of those 
small devices, which seemed so clever and inex- 
pensive, figures in Messrs. M. and K.’s account 
as an important item. Not an inch of ebonized 
beading, not*a bracket or a curtain;loop, but is 
separately entered, : 

Herman puzzles over the pages of that account 
as if it were an essay of Herder’s, but he can not 
question the precision and honesty of a bill which 
so rigidly sets out its smallest item, so carefully 
describes and identifies every object charged for. 


will leave Herman shoulder to’ shoulder with 
Fortune once again, instead of being a few 
thousands in advance of necessity. He has 
been prospering since his marriage. Kismet has 
brought him a great deal of money in a very 
short time; his novel has been eminently suc- 
cessful, and he is well on with another comedy 
and another fiction. Henceforth he will be able 
to afford himself briefest repose from hislabors, 
for he has given hostages to Fortune. Before 
summer has faded from the land he hopes to be 
a father; tender, sacred name, which thrills him 
with a strange sweet pride and gladness ; holiest 
of all names given to man, since it is the name 
pe ti all tha 

measure is that spring-time 
of their’ wedded life, despite the dissipation of 
Herman’s little capital and the necessity for un- 
remitting work. ‘The young husband devotes all 
his leisure to his wife. He buys a boat, and keeps 
it up the river at Teddington, whither they can 
drive on balmy April afternoons, dine at a little 
water-side inn, and row up to Hampton or Halli- 
ford after dinner, driving home late in the moon- 
light; Editha is never so happy as when they 
are quite alone together ; and as the spring ripens 
to summer, the little dinners, at which Mr. Tol- 
lemy and other literary lights are entertained, 
cease for the most part, and Herman and his wife 
spend their evenings in the garden, he smoking 
find dreaming, with an occasional lapse into con- 
versation, she reading to him sometimes—she 
reads beautifully, and it is one of her delights to 
administer to his pleasure in this way—or work- 
ing with dextrous fingers at miniature garments 
of cambric or lawn, which look as if they were 
intended for that fairy page about whose small 
person Titania and Oberon quarreled. 

The young wife, worshiping her husband as 
only a single-minded unselfish woman can wor- 
ship the imperfect clay to which destiny has 
mated her, has yet contrived to hold firmly by 
certain simple rules of her maiden life. She at- 
tends all those services of her church which she 
has been wont to attend, and not even Herman’s 
convenience or inclination, paramount over all 
lesser things, is allowed to interfere with her per- 
formance of this duty. She contrives to do some 
good in her immediate neighborhood—visits the 
dirty cottages in the dirty lanes; sends small 
gifts of broths and groceries to the sick and aged ; 
strengthens the feeble knees with help material 
and spiritual; and earns the gratitude of the 
clergyman of her district, whose highest pride it 
is to call himself.a parish priest, and who is 
never weary of laboring for the welfare of his 
flock. And these suburban parishes are not 
easy to manage. They have all the vices of 
town, and all the ignorance of the country. 
There are old men and women in those lanes 


the fact may appear that people 

supine and incurious with the mightiest metropo- 
lis in the world at their elbow—yet the vices of 
London have come down to them: the artifice, 
the. shiftiness, the plausibleness, the intemper- 





stab! 
‘If Sheridan’s wife had been as prudent as 


ance and greed of the metropolitan paupér, are 


The cheerful and congratulatory period of the “ 


to be found among these incurious Fulhamites, 
who, having *‘ never had no call to go to Lon- 
don,” have never troubled themselves to make 
the journey. 

Dewrance dines- now and then with Mr. and 
Mrs. Westray, and is surprised and honestly glad 
to see them so happy. 

Summer comes, and in the late summer the 
fruition of Herman’s hopes. A baby son is put 
into his inexperienced arms in the dim dawn of 
an August morning, after a night of watchful- 
ness and anxiety; and he feels that he is verily 
pledged to the inscrutable goddess Fortune, and 
that his hand had need be busy and his brain 
prolific, for the sake of wife and child. 

In reality, the wife and child would be but a 
light burden upon his industry, if he had not 
cook and house-mgids, nurse-maid, coachman 
and horses, wear tear of stable utensils, 
breakage of pudding-basins and other kitchen 
sundries, grease-pot, servants’ relations and fol- 
lowers, to provide for as well. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


N= is more dreaded by experienced 
navigators than a dense fog at sea. It in- 
volves dangers against which it is often impos- 
sible to guard the ship. The unfortunate steam- 


28th of Ane ee eee At ten o’clock 
Friday n ght, May 7, during a dense fog, when 
off the Scilly Islands, near the British coast, she 
struck on the dangerous Retarriére Ledge, near 
=r. Rock. ere were — ho sere and 
eighty-five persons on board, and only forty-three 
are reported sayed at this time. The catain, 
John G. Tho an expert and careful com- 
mander, was lost, and also the chief engineer. 
The Schiller c&rried also a full cargo and an un- 
usually large mail, the letters alone numbering 
36,000. At the time of the disaster the fog pre- 
vented the Scilly lights from being seen. The 
wrecked steamer was a well-built vessel, fur- 
nished with the latest mechanical improve- 
ments, and ing ev known appliance 
for safety. e details of this terrible calamity 
will reach us bene Pree, 3 from the lips of the 
survivors—details of ing interest. 

The Scilly Islands, a group at the entrance of 
the British Channel, about thirty miles from 
Land’s End, comprise about 140 islets, although 
only a few of the larger ones are inhabited. In 
all they have —— ation of from 2000 to 3000, 
employed chiefly in fishing and agriculture, for 
the climate is mild, and the soil in many parts 
very fertile. The islands, however, are subject 
to sudden and violent storms. Hugh-Town, the 
capital, is on St. seers She most important isl- 
and. On 8t. A es, the most southern of the 
larger islands ofthe group, there is a light-house 
138 feet high, With a revolving light, which in 
clear weather is visible at a distance of seven- 
teen miles. On Bishop’s Rock also, not a mile 
from Retarriére , where the Schiller was 
wrecked, there is another light-house, 110 feet 
high, with a light which can be seen for sixteen 
miles, There is a fog-bell also on Bishop’s 
Rock. Numerous shipwrecks have occurred 
among the shoals and reefs by which the Scilly 
Islands are surrounded. One of the most re- 
markable of th and the most fatal, was in 
1707. Sir Cloudesley Shovel, an English admi- 
ral, while on his return from Toulon with nine 
battle ships, wag wrecked off these islands, and 
although there are some discrepancies in the 
details of the disaster as they are recorded in 
history, it is certain that a large portion of the 
squadron was destroyed, and about 2000 men 
perished. Between Penzance, on the English 
coast, and the Isles of Scilly there is a regular 
line of packets, but navigation is impeded by 
dangerous rock, the most noted of 
which is the Wolf. In fe | weather 
there is no difficulty in seeing the lights on 
Bishop’s Rock and the Isle of St. Agnes from 
the spot where the Schiller was wrecked. 





Ne rt presents a busy appearance at pres- 
ent. reparations for the summer have not 
been neglected during the winter, but now that 
there is reason to believe the cold weather is 
past, new impulse is given to all building oper- 
ations. Many new cottages are going up, which 
equal in elegance any now standing. The Red- 
wood Library, a place of resort for summer vis- 
itors, is being improved by the addition of a 
large art gallery in the rear. 


English papers state that the Prince of Wales, 
in his yacht , will proceed some distance 
to sea with the arctic expedition. 








For once it is stated that the peach crop is 
not injured by the cold weather, but that there 
is a prospect of an abundance of fruit. 





Opposite the silk mill of the Cheney Brothers, 
the well-known silk manufacturers at Hartford, 
there was formerly a — liquor saloon, where 
their employés were in the habit of squandering 
their earnings. They purchased the premises, 
and turned it into a temperance coffee and lunch 
house, More recently they have added a de- 

tment which is under the control of a num- 

r of ladies in the city, where they furnish poor 
women with materials for making towels, nap- 
kins, and all kinds of clothing} and pay them 
for their work with groceries and provisions. 
The articles made are purchased by people in 
the city and visitors, and the project has been a 
great help to the poor during the past winter. 

Last January, while American thermometers 
were registering from two to forty degrees be- 
low zero, in Australia the mercury reached 111 
ee in the shade = ore . the sun. 

very good mean ts) mixin 
up such climates, me . . 

At the farewell benefit of Adelaide Ristori 
“—< in this city—the proceeds of which were 

evoted to the Italian School of the Five Points— 
a beautiful silver stand and bowl were presented 
to the artiste by a few special friends and ad- 
mirers. The details of Madame Ristori’s third 
season in America show not only her popularity, 





but her energy and endurance. The season com- 


menced the 2d of March, and she gave fifty-eight 
representations in New York and other cities 
between that time and the close of the first week 
in May. She has contracted to make a Western 
tour, and, according to the present plan, her 
one-hundredth appearance will be made on June 
21in San Francisco. The next day after she will 
embark for Australia, The prosperity of Ris- 
tori’s third season nearly equals that of her first 
tour through America in 1866, 


At King’s Chapel in Boston an unusual and 
affecting scene was recently witnessed—the fu- 
neral of two brothers, who died within a few 
days of each other. Their name was Robinson. 
One died at Charleston, South Carolina, of con- 
sumption, while on his way home from Florida ; 
the other at home, of apoplexy, while engaged 
with preparations for his brother’s funeral. 





Forty-one bodies have been recovered from 
the colliery in North Staffordshire, England, the 
sad result of the recent explosion. Many of the 
«bodies were mutilated beyond recognition. The 
destitute condition in which many of the fam- 
ilies of the dead miners are left excites general 
sympathy. 


The instant death of four children in a family 
is a calamity that can but awaken the deepest 
sympathy. Such was the sad result of a recent 
collision between the steamer City of Hartford 
and a large ballast scow at Peck Slip, East Riv- 
er. The scow, laden with stone, was lying in 
Pier No. 28. The master, named Costa, lived on 
board with his wife and six children. It is 
stated that when the steamer attempted to en- 
ter Pier No. 24, about an hour later than usual 
in the evening, the scow was not observed at 
first; but that collision would have been avert- 
ed had it not been that a violent gust of wind 
drove the steamer forward. The two eldest 
boys, who were on deck, seeing the sudden dan- 
ger, sprang upon a neighboring barge. Mrs. 
Costa, alarmed by their cries, came up from the 
eabin, with a Newfoundland dog, just as the 
steamer struck the scow, overturning it com- 
pletely. Captain Costa was on the wharf at the 
time, and four children, three girls and a little 
boy, were imprisoned in the submerged cabin. 
Mrs. Costa, —— by the dog in the water, 
was rescued. The distracted fatber leaped on 
the bottom of the scow, and, aided by many will- 
ing hands, succeeded in staving a hole through 
the boat; but the cabin was filled with water, 
and as the bodies of the four children were 
brought out, his grief was terrible. Meanwhile 
the mother was lying half conscious in the cab- 
in of a pilot-boat. She was in feeble health. and 
though she made anxious inquiries for her chil- 
dren, it was thought that the sad truth would 
be fatal to her, and that she should be kept in 
ignorance of it for a while, She was seriously 
injured by the accident. 








A pneumatic thermometer has been invented 
by a citizen of San Francisco, designed to regis- 
ter on deck of a vessel carrying a cargo liable to 
spontaneous combustion the amount of heat 
generated in the cargo. Thus timely warning 
of danger may be given. The San Francisco 
Board of Marine Surveyors have expressed their 
a of the instrument, and recommended 

ts use. 





Deaths from pulmonary diseases in New York 
have been excessive all through the spring. 
Small-pox and diphtheria also seem rather to 
increase than diminish. The latter diseasatis 
chiefly confined to certain sections of the city, 
indicating that local causes make it prevalent. 





Boston — the following Centennial joke: 
On the night of the 18th of April, when the lan- 
tern was about to be hung in the Old North 
Church, an anxious-looking man forced his way 
through the crowd, and invoked the aid of a po- 
liceman with the appeal, “ J must go in, I must 
go in, for I am Paul Revere’s grandson.”’ 

The policeman was of a suspicious turn of 
mind, ahd gravely inquired, ‘* Air you Paul Re- 
vere’s grandson ? as 

woh ”? said the man. 

“Then,” responded the guardian of order, 
promptly, “if you air Paul Revere’s grandson, 
you have no business here; your place is over to 
Charlestown to-night.” 


In a recently issued volume containing vari- 
ous sketches by the late Mrs. Henry M. Field, 
and published by her husband as a memorial vol- 
ume, there is a very interesting paper on George 
Eliot. A few detached sentences will give the 
reader a glimpse of the well-known authoress 
and her home: 


“She lives in London, near Regent’s Park, on what 
is called the ‘ North Bank,’ where the great city verges 
away into the country....The roar of London, which 
never ceases day nor night, here sinks into a faint 
murmur, as if dying away in the distance, Al! is si- 
lence, comfort, and repose. In this beantifal suburb, 
hidden by a wall which shuts ont all jarring sights and 
sounds, stands the home of the author of Adam Bede. 
Enter the gate, and you see a square house of two sto- 
ries, with no architectural pretensions, but which yet 
has about it an air of taste which is very attractive. 
The plainest dwelling is made beautiful when it stands 
on a t of ey turf, embowered in roses and 
honeysuckles. . .. The interior has the same character 


sun, which play among the flowers in the window, the 
smell of which fills the room....At first I thonght her 
that such 


ice was removed by her courtesy, Her man- 
sweet, because very simple and free from 
affectation. To me her welcome was the more grate- 
ful as that of one woman to another....A few words, 
and all reserve was *Come, sit by me on this 
; seated side by side, we 


ener—so 
hear....She makes you forget the celebrated author 
and think only of refined and cultivated 
woman. You do not feel awed by her genius, but 
only quickened by it, as something that calls out all 
that is better and truer. The conversation of itself 
floats upward into a region above the commonplace. 
The small-talk of ordinary society seem an im- 
mee, There is a sin about her, 





as if those mild eyes looked deep into the great, sad, 
awful traths of existence,” 
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MISS ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 


E give herewith a finely engraved portrait 

of Miss Elizabeth Thompson, the young 
English artist, whom royal commendation of her 
genius has recently made the fashion. She had 
long worked steadily and conscientiously in her 
vocation, but’ a year ago her name was wholly 
unknown to the general public, though certain 
clever sketches of hers, published in the illus- 
trated journals, had caused her to be regarded 
by their conductors as a rising artist of promise. 
But when, at the banquet which preceded the 
opening of the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1874, the Prince of Wales took occasion to be- 
stow high praise on a picture by Miss ‘Thomp- 

















MISS ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 


son, entitled ‘* The Roll-Call,” and when subse- 
quently his encomiums were fully indorsed by 
the professional critics and by the general world 
of connoisseurs, then Miss ‘Thompson, if we may 
adopt the phrase attributed to Lord Byron, 
‘*awoke, and found herself famous.” The pic- 
ture of ‘‘The Roll-Call,” which represents an 
episode of the Crimean war, was in every one’s 
mouth ; a hot newspaper controversy was waged 
as to whether the legs of a horse in the picture 
were drawn with anatomical correctness; and 
numbers of persons who went to the Academy 
Exhibition failed to get a proper view of the fa- 
mous painting, because there was always such a 
crowd in front of it. Since then a quick-sighted 
firm, who purchased for a comparatively small 


_ Weekly. 





sum the right of engraving the picture, have Te- 
alized quite a fortune by exhibiting it in various 
parts of England. Miss“Thompson has also ex- 
hibited, at the Black and White Exhibition in 
Piccadilly, a spirited sketch taken from Alder- 
shot, entitled ‘‘ Halt,” an excellent engraving 
of which —— some time ago in Harper's 

She is a very close and intelligent 
observer, studies diligently out-of-doors, and is 
indefatigable in the practice of her art. Her 


Academy picture this year represents a charge | 
of French cuirassiers and Polish lancers at the | 


battle of Waterloo. Miss Thompson is about 
twenty-three years of age. She is a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, her parents having 
some years ago joined that communion, 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
(From our Own CorresPonDenTt. | 


SI predicted, the fashion becomes more and 
more decided in favor of costumes, that is, 

of round skirts not long enough to trail on the 
ground. It is in vain to try: people will not 
adopt skirts that sweep the streets any more than 
they will return.to black wrappings worn indis- 
criminately with.all dresses. Every year, toward 
the close of the winter, we hear predicted the 
disappearance of costumes and the re-appear- 
ance of black mantelets ; yet every spring we see 
costumes worn anew, and we do not see black 
wrappings except with dresses of the same color. 
This season there are immense numbers of 
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wrappings like the dresses, loose in front, and 
slightly adjusted in the back. ‘These wrappings 
have no sleeves, those of the dress, which are of 
the same material, taking the place thereof. They 
are rather low in the neck, and open in front so 
as to show the waist, which producé® something 
the effect of a vest, and are closed on the breast 
with a large ribbon bow. This kind of wrap- 
ping is especially adapted to traveling and morn- 
ing dresses. “For more dressy toilettes, fichus of 
black lace for dark dresses and of white lace for 
light ones, scarfs of crépe de — of the color 
of the dress, and scarfs and fichus like the dress 
or its trimmings, are worn. The old-fashioned 
Jarge points of black lace are worn in the guise 
of a fichu, that is, they are remodeled by being 
pleated a little with both hands so as to dimin- 
ish their width, and arranged in such a manner 
that the shawl point behind does not come below 
the waist. The fronts are then tied in a large 
knot on the breast or at the belt, or, for very 
slender persons, are crossed like a fichu and tied 
behind. 

The fashion of plaid stuffs, which for the last 
three months has been the rage, has increased to 
madness. As I have said before, these stuffs are 
used only for the over-skirt or tablier and the 
waist, the under-skirt and sleeves being of plain 
material of the same kind of fabric. At this 
moment still more eccentric styles are in prepa- 
ration for sea-side toilettes—plaids so large that 
a single square suffices for the back of a waist. 
Waists made of these very large plaids are cut 
entirely on the bias. . 

The newest parasols are copied from the an- 
tique parasols of our grandmothers, The han- 
dies are neither overlong nor overshort; the 
parasol is lined with bright-colored silk of a dif- 
ferent color from the outside, and is closed by a 
thick ring slipped over it. 

Bonnets are nothing but straw baskets filled to 
overflowing with flowers, which fall over the 
sides, and hang in long trailing sprays down the 
backs of the wearers. ever have so many 
flowers been worn at once; there are enough on 
each bonnet to trim half a dozen reasonably. 
Black straw, black rice straw, and black bon- 
nets of all kinds are those most in vogue. 

After woolen and silk stuffs come cotton and 
linen fabrics, which are alsg made with lustre- 
less and transparent plaids ‘and stripes. It is 
said every year that invention has exhausted it- 

£, and that there is nothing left to create; yet 
each new year contradicts the doubts and fears 
of its predecessor. It is in good faith and with 
all sincerity that we are forced to repeat what 
seems a hackneyed phrase: Never has French 
ind devised a greater variety of more beau- 
tiful fabrics. Linens and batistes are manufac- 
tured in all the beige and gray shades, even the 

_ darkest gros bleu, brown, and black, all trimmed 
with white embroi bands, thick white gui- 
pure, and embroi with coarse white cotton 
on the stuff itself. 

Scarfs have taken a new departure. After 
having been worn under basques, under poufs, 
and suspended on the skirt, they are now tied 
over the back breadth; that is, a large end of 
very wide ribbon is sewed on each side of the 
dress a little back of the arms, and about half- 
way up the skirt, and these ends are then tied 
together in a huge bow, with two loops and two 
ends, in such a manner as to draw the front of 
the dress tightly back. 

When I speak of plaids and stripes as being 
the styles now in vogue, it must not be believed 
that these are the decided plaids and stripes of 
oH. The plaids are almost indistinct, and usu- 
ally of two or three shades of the same color, and 
so biended together that the outline is with diffi- 
culty discerned. The stripes—called limousins, 
because they are seen on the coarse thick woolen 
limousin frocks of the carters—are rather net- 
works—a red, blue, or green net-work, edged on 
each side by a black net-work, These are the 
fashionable stripes, and the following is one of 


man les in which they are used: 

silk ekirt of a plain bm color, pleated all 
around, The tablier is formed by a large box- 
pleat, edged on each side by small loops of velvet 
ribbon, alternately mn and black, ‘Tablier of 
Limousin d’é with green stripes edged with 
black, on a tion of beige of the same 
shade as the skirt. The tablier is trimmed with 
trellis fringe made of black wool, and intéer- 
spersed with green and beige tassels. A little 
jacket, closed by a single button, and completed 

y a sort of vest with round basques of the same 
material as the skirt, serves as a corsage. The 
sleeves of the et are like tie vest. The 
jacket is tight-fitting behind, and has a pleated 
ay pees ue; in front it opens over the vest. 

t is made of the same stuff as the tablier, and 
is trimmed with the same fringe. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a torsade of black and beige rib- 
bon, with a brim lined with green, and furnished 
with one black and one green string. 

Woolen and cotton galloon and velvet ribbon, 
according to the material, and all very narrow, 
are very much used for the trimmifg of dresses. 
‘These are arranged in a hundred different ways ; 
but in general they are finished on the ends by 
a small buckle, or little spiral attached to a but- 
ton. These buttons, which are small, are made 
of wood for dark plain woolen stuffs, of white 

for cashmere, and of gilt or silvered metal 
Sicilienne and poplin. 

I must go back a little way to speak of a nov- 

which has fallen under my notice since I 

began this letter. It is a scarf like the dress, of 

whatever material it may be, which is laid flat 

across the back, in such a manner as not to con- 


bow, with flowing ends, of the same color 

the scarf. The latter is crossed in front, and 
there in the same manner, under a bow 

ike the shoulder knots. Besides being like the 
, these scarfe will be made of white muslin, 





bordered with lace insertion and edging, but al- 
ways pleated on each shoulder, so as to leave the 
arms entirely free, and trimmed with large bows 
of the same color as the dress. Almost all the 
summer wrappings are small, and trimmed only 
on the back without concealing the waist. 
Another novelty is a dress made entirely of a 
light cotton fabric, with alternate stripes one- 
fifth of an inch wide of blue-gray and pale pink. 
Skirt trimmed with a flounce pleated in such a 
manner that the blue-gray stripe alone is on the 
top, giving it almost the appearance of being 
made cf a plain blue-gray fabric. ‘This flounce, 
which is rather wide, trims the entire bottom of 
the dress; or rather stops on each side a little 
back of the arms, where it meets a similar 
flounce, pleated in the same manner, but very 
wide, extending two-thirds the way up the skirt. 
This flounce is finished by several shirrs, sur- 
mounted by a narrow heading. In front, on the 
tablier, above the flounce, is a narrower flounce, 
pleated in such a way that the pink stripe is on 
the top. At each extremity of this flounce is a 
bow of blue-gray ribbon, Above it is another 
flounce, with the blue-gray stripe uppermost, fin- 
ished on each side by a pink bow, and so on 
through the whole tablier. A small jacket, fast- 
ened behind at the waist, and closed in front 
only at the top, where it opens over a white 
piqué vest, serves as the corsage. ‘The jacket is 
trimmed with a flounce set on with a heading, 
with the blue-gray stripes uppermost, White 
straw bonnet, trimmed with blue-gray ribbon 
and pink poppies. Blue-gray parasol, lined with 
pink. The sleeves of the jacket are large, and 
trimmed on the inside with three bands of pleated 
white muslin. Very long gloves, of white peau 
‘de Suede. On the right side of the skirt is sus- 
pended an auméniére of blue-gray silk embroid- 
ered with pink silk.; EmmeLtingz Raymonp, 





MY OLD LOVE. 
A BRIDAL SOLILOQUY. 
So this is Janet’s wedding-day ! 
Strange that my heart should feel so gay 
And free from wt ‘ 
For ‘twas through her, & year ago, 
I cast me. down in bitter woe 
And prayed that I might never know 
Another merrow. 
Ah, well! each day fresh knowledge brings, 
And hearts are very changeful things, 


I loved her wildly once, I trow, 

And, foolish, thought I ne’er could go 
Through life without her; 

And now, although she’s just as fair— 

The same bright eye and winning air— 

Yet really I don’t seem to care 
A bit about her! a 

‘* Ah! truly hearts are changeful things!” 

A little voice within me sings. 

So here’s my old love once again, 

Surrounded by her bridal train— 
Bright blushing roses ! 

And as I watch the dimples play 

On one soft cheek in that array, 

No sadd’ning thought this joyous day 
In me reposes, 

Ah! every day new beauty brings ; 

Most truly hearts are changeful things! 


So, Janet, I can wish you well; 
For you may each glad wedding-bell 
Ring gayly ever! 
And as for me—to win that face 
That’s glowing there with sunny grace 
To fill a bride’s—not bride-maid’s—place 
Is my endeavor. 
‘*How well it is,” a soft voice sings, 
‘That hearts are made such changeful things!” 





THE FLYING POS1. 
FROM THE DANISH. 


War BAGGER had that very day 

his juridical examination, and was sitting in 
his lodgings in Street, Copenhagen, in a 
very happy frame of mind. . 

Life lay before him. 

“* Yes,” he soliloquized, after a deep reverie, 
during which he had built up many magnificent 
castles, ‘‘and after that—why, one: must mar- 
ry! Yes,” he continued, after a pause; ** but 
whom ?” 

Again the horizon of the future seemed tinged 
with a rosy hue, and beautiful angel heads peep- 
ed down at him (not such, be it mentioned, as 
are represented to us in good books as belong- 
ing to neither sex, but real, living, youthful an- 
gels of the feminine gender, and lovely beyond 
description). 

** What an ass I am!” growled Bagger, lean- 
ing out of the window—his room was high up 
under the roof. ‘* What an ass I am!” he re- 
peated, as he looked down at the crowded street. 
But, somehow or other, the sight of the passers- 
by afforded his imaginative powers fresh food. 
**Ah!” he continued, ** what loveliness that 
pretty ankle may support! what bright eyes may 
be beaming beneath yonder jaunty hat! what a 
warm heart: be beating within the folds of that 
graceful mhntle! But supposing Destiny were 
to bring one face to face with one of them, and 
granted that she be disengaged, of course—ami- 
able, well-educated, of good family, and—yes— 
say, of some means—how would a fellow know 
that in choosing her he did not give up his chance 
of his ideal; of her, for instance, whose glory 
has been shining down on him from the clouds ? 
O Life !- what a lottery thou art!” 

Bagger now became rather melancholy, and 
the future, which but just now had appeared so 
bright and full of promise, © overcast and 
dark, 





Just at this moment a sudden whirlwind 
might be seen racing down the middle of the 
street. Nearer and nearer the spiral cloud of 
dust it raised approached his window. Fritz 
was in the act of drawing back to escape the 
dust, when his attention was arrested by a scrap 
of paper that was eddying round and round, al- 
most within his reach. ° 

After many futile attempts he at last succeed- 
ed in securing it. The next moment the whirl- 
wind had passed away, gnd the sky was bright 
and clear once more. Bn examining his prize 
he found that one side was a blank, while on the 
other, far down in the left-hand corner, was the 
word “loving,” and a little below it the letters 


***Geb!’ what does ‘ geb’ mean?” he asked. 
** Had it, been ‘ gowk,’ there would have been 
some meaning in it, Geb! algebra! gebriider— 
pooh! what an assI am! Anyhow, she must 
have an answer,” he cried out, as he sat down to 
write a long* effusion, which he had no sooner 
finished than he tore up. 

“No!” said he; ‘if Destiny means any thing 
by making the wind act the postman, I ought to 
be rational.” 

Thereupon he wrote as follows: 


sea with 

ever 

to the w 

firm conviction alights there 

some day salute thee as the object of my choice, as 
my—” 

** Yes, what shall I put ?—as my—ah !—as 
my geb,” he added, laughingly. 

Thereupon he went to the window and threw 
the paper out. Fora long time it hovered about 
in the air, as if uncertain whither to proceed. 
Then it nearly settled in the water-pipe. Next, 
it was within an ace of going down a chimney 
opposite; but at length a favoring breeze carried 
it up higher and higher. Fritz could see it 
whirling round and round far above the houses, 
It had evidently started.in good earnest now. 

Watching it intently till at last it quite disap- 
peared from view, Fritz heaved a sigh of relief, 
as he said, ‘‘ There! I am an engaged man to- 
day,” and proceeded to dress for dinner. 

Six years had elapsed since the events recorded 
above, and in the mean time Bagger had achieved 
considerable success in his profession, for he had 
been made Assessor of the Criminal and Police 
Courts, offices to which good salaries were at- 
tached. He was still a bachelor, and being of a 
cheerful disposition, and fond of gayety, was 
greatly sought after in the social circles of the 
Danish capital. 

The Assessor, or as we will still call him, Fritz 
Bagger, was then, about six years from the time 
when we first made his acquaintance, invited to 
a wedding party. 

It was a merry party, and the rare and ex- 
cellent wines provided by the bride’s.father con- 
tributed not a little to promote the general hilar- 
ity of the company, and Bagger’s love of humor 
. rr a pAccordingly, — the health 
of the hepp pair offici roposed 
our friend te an opportunity of ive a hu- 
morous address on the advantages ofthe married 
State. 

As he sat down, a prosaic.individual asked 
leave to propose a toast, in the course of which 
he said that “*he was sure that he was but ex- 
pressing the feelings of the company when he 
stated that if so talented a personage as the As- 
sessor would put his charming theories about 
marriage into practice, it would be an excellent 
thing for him. 

The toast was drunk with immense applause. 
But it chanced that just at the moment. when 
Bagger was rising to reply, a violent gust of wind 
burst the door of the room open and nearly ex- 
tinguished the lights. 

Now whether it was owing to the wine, or the 
company, or to the wind, or to all three com- 
bined, certain it is that Bagger felt at that mo- 
ment six years younger. 

Involuntarily his mind reverted to that scene 
in the garret six years back, when, like the old 
Northmen, he had intrusted his plighted faith to 
the winds. With a mingled air of seriousness 
and humor he concluded a witty speech with the 
words, ‘‘ I am already plighted !” 

““What!—you engaged! Let me congratu- 
late you,” sounded from all sides. 

** That gust of wind,” he continued, ‘‘ that so 
nearly left us in the dark, has just brought me a 
message from my betrothed.” 

“Do you mean, Assessor, that. you have 
plighted yourself to the sea or the storm, like 
the Doge of Venice?” cried the bridegroom, 
treating it as a joke. 

** Yes,” replied Bagger. “I am like the 
Doge of Venice, though not so exalted in rank. 
Listen! Six years ago I was sitting in my lodg- 
ings: it was the day I had my examina- 
tion. Suddenly I was inspired by Eros. I will 
not enter into details, but will merely tell you 
that, acting on the impulse of that inspiration, I 
intrusted my plighted faith to a whirlwind. Any 
moment the object of my affections may appear 
to demand the fulfillment of my vow.” 

** But who is she?” inquired the bride, with a 
smnile. 

** Ah! that I can not tell. Do I know the 
none of the whirlwind?” was the enigmatical 
reply. 

** But did you sign your name to it ?” asked 
the bridegroom. 

“*No; but I hope you don’t think I would re- 
pudiate my handwriting,” said Bagger. 

The seriousness with which the company list- 
ened to his concluding words, caused doubtless 
by the serious manner he had iavoluntarily as- 
sumed, brought Bagger quickly to his senses. 

** Are we not all engaged ?” he continued, in a 
humorous strain. ‘Would not the bride and 
bridegroom confess that long before they had 

*. 


even seen each other they. were virtuilly be- 
trothed? Are not made m—” 

** Bravo! bravo!” shouted the bridegroun. 

** And the whirlwind, that is, Destiny, thai un- 
known power, brought them ‘together, and ‘ul- 
filled their troth.” 

“Yes, yes.” ‘ 

**Let us, then, drink a glass to the wind; to 
Destiny, the unknown but ruling force of the 
universe, To those of us who have not yet seen 
forty years it will surely some day bring a bride ; 
or, are we already provided for in this respect, be 
sure the promise will be fulfilled in some other 
way. A toast, then, to the wind, to the un- 
known; may it bring us the object of our de- 
sire; and may we be prepared to accept our 
good fortune whenever it comes!” 

**Bravo!” cried the bridegroom, looking at 
his bride. . 

**Ugh!” thought Bagger, as he sat down. 
**T flatter myself I got out of that pretty well. 
Catch me if ever I give vent to my rapturous 
feelings again!” | 

Perhaps it was a fortunate thing for Bagger 
when, on his return home that night, he found a 
bundle of papers on his table requiring his imme- 
diate attention. It was an interesting case of 
larceny. Accordingly, he sat down to peruse 
them, and day had already begun to dawn before 
he had completed his task, 

** Two years with hard labor in the House of 
Correction,” were his last words before, he fell 
asleep. 

* * * * a ~ 

About a month later two young ladies were 

walking in a garden a few miles from Copen- 


n. 

One of them evidently was at home at the 
place, as might have been noticed partly from 
her attire, which, though elegant, wore an air of 
homeliness about it; partly because she walked 
a step or two in advance to hold back any ob- 
trusive branch or twig that threatened to commit 
havoc on the dress of her fashionably attired 
companion. An attentive observer might fur- 
thermore have come to the conclusion, after 
studying the features of the two ladies, that, 
though apparently on intimate terms, there did 
not yet exist any great degree of cordiality be- 
tween them. 

** Did you hear about Emmy Ibsen’s wedding, 
Miss Hjelm?” asked Miss Brandt of her com- 

nion, 

“Yes; it took place amonth ago, did it not ?” 

“Yes. I was bride-maid, you know.” 

‘* Indeed!” replied Miss Hjelm, rather coldly. 

** Tt was such a charming party, dear; so dif- 
ferent to wedding parties generally; but that 
was all owing to Assessor Bagger.” 

** Oh, indeed !” was the curt rejoinder. 

**Yes; he was so amusing. He took me in 
to breakfast; and, what do you think? when he 
was returning thanks for his health being drunk, 
he told us he was engaged to be married.” 

“*Was his bride present?” inquired Miss 


Hjelm. 

“Oh no! she could not very well have been 

resent, you see. Do you know who she is?” 

** How should I?” answered her companion. 

‘* Why, the whirlwind!” said Miss Brandt. 

‘The whirlwind ?” replied the other, in amaze- 
ment. 

**Yes, He said that once; as a young man, he 
had committed his plighted troth to a whirlwind 
in the shape of a love-letter, and that he was 
constantly expecting an answer, and that he was 
therefore an en man.” 

**QOh, dear! what is the matter?” asked Miss 
Hjelm, in a tone of sympathy, as her companion 
uttered a sharp — of pain. 

The fact was that just at that moment Miss 
Hjelm had omitted to hold back a brier shoot 
that hung over the path, the consequence of 
which was a thorn had stuck into Miss Brandt's 
ankle. . 

This circumstance stopped their conversation 
for a short time, but on their return to the house 
Miss Brandt again alluded to the subject of their 
conversation. 

“Only fancy, dear, how romantic and inter- 
esting it would be if the wind were really to pour 
down such billets-dour! , What would one’s 
feelings be if one got such a letter from the sk;, 
in which your unknown lover-pledged his fealty 
for time and eternity ?” 

**That is rather too difficult a question for 
me to answer,” replied Miss Hjelm, laconically. 
“ But, after all, perhaps it is not so very extraor- 
dinary an occurrence. A girl I know very well 
once hafl such a billet, and she. made me a pres- 
ent of it.” 

“*You don’t mean that? But have you really 
got the letter? I should so like to see one of 
these m from the sky.” 

‘*T think I have it still,” replied Miss Hjelm. 
** But I will see;” and after rammaging in her 
.writing-desk for a few minutes, she- found the 
paper in question, and handed it to her com- 
panion. 

Miss Brandt read it through, but was very 
careful to conceal the fact that it seemed to cor- 
respond exactly with the description the Assess- 
or had given of the note he had once written and 
committed to the whirlwind. 

**You may keep it, if you like,” said Miss 
Hjelm as Miss Brandt was returning it to-her. 

“*Oh! thanks—but—well! I will keep it as a 
curiosity, you know ;” and so saying, she folded 
it up and slipped it inside her glove, and shortly 
afterward took leave. 

«After Miss. Brandt.and her-party had gone, 
Miss Hjelm’s cousin, a rather pretty looking 
young widow, said to her: ° enon 

** What is the matter, Ingeborg? you seem as 
if you were laughing with one eye and crying 
with the other.” 

**Oh, nothing much,” was the reply; ** only 
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ing riddles; so if you wish me to understand 
your meaning, you | must descend to the level of 


‘my unde 


“Well, then,” "said Ingeborg, =e have just 
lost an illusion of six years’ standing. 

**Of six years! why, you were then only six- 

teen!” 
; just when I was sixteen I met an 
ideal with which I fell in love, ‘To-day I have 
heard that he is married. T'll tell you the 
whole story. Six years ago I drove into Copen- 
hagen with my late father. While he was en- 
gaged in business matters I went about the town 
to execute my commissions. 

.** Just as I was turning the corner of a street 
I was nearly knocked down by the wind, for it 
was blowing very violently. While I was gasp- 
ing for breath a scrap of paper flew in under my 
veil, and hung there fluttering just like a butter- 

I tried to remove it, but as often as I put it 
away it flew back. At last I was determined to 
get rid of it, for it worried me, and was on the 
point of throwing it up into the air, when I no- 
ticed that there was some writing on it, I read 
it, and saw that it was a regular love-letter. 
The writer stated that he had sent it forth after 
the fashion of the old Northmen, who committed 
the props of their high seats to the waves, and 
that wheresoever it alighted he would some day 
bring his plighted faith. It was signed ‘Geb,’” 

** What is ‘Geb ?’” inquired the widow. 

“‘Why, Ingeborg, of course,” replied Miss 
Hijelm, with a simplicity that testified to the ear- 
nestness with which she had believed in the real- 
ity of the writer’s vow. 

** Very strange indeed!” replied her cousin, 
with just the slightest touch of irony in her 
words ; ‘‘and so you determined to remain sin- 
gle till your unknown came to claim you as his 
own,” 

**No, not exactly that,” answered Ingeborg ; 
“but perhaps it made me rather, more particu- 
la: » * 


** Well—and now ?” interrupted her cousin. 

**T have just given Miss Brandt the note.’ 

** Given it to Miss Brandt! Why, what made 
you do that?” 

‘* B&@cause I learned from her that the man 
who in all probability wrote that letter had spo- 
ken of it publicly, and was an Assessor in the 
Crtminal Court.” ° 

‘* Oh, I see now,” replied the widow, in a ban- 
tering tone. ‘*‘ When your ideal hero turns out 
to be but a simple Assessor, then—” 

‘* He is my ideal no longer, you were going to 
say ?” broke in Miss Hjelm. 

**No, not exactly that. But tell me, how 
could I possibly have gone to him and told him 
that I had his missive? Besides, it is quite 
plain that Miss Brandt has a liking for the As- 
sessor. Fancy, if they were only to make a 
match of it, and she were to give him his note 
back on their wedding-day, wouldn't it be ro- 
mantic ?” 

‘*But how can she explain about ‘Geb?’” 
asked the widow. 

**Oh, such matters do not depend upon a sin- 
gle syllable. Besides, Miss Brandt is rather a 
cautious young lady,” added Miss Hjelm, in a 
slightly sarcastic tone. 

~ * * * * * 


It is said that good fortune seldom comes un- 
attended. One morning, as the Assessor was 
sitting in his room, he received official notice of 
his elevation to the distinguished post of a Judge 
of the Supreme Court. 

The first feelings of gratification had scarcely 
subsided when a letter was brought in to him. 
It was in a strange hand—evidently a lady’s. 

Quickly breakifig the seal, he read as follows : 


“ The props of the high seat have reached land. 
“ Gres.” 


It is said that up to thirty years of age a man 
is especially exposed to the influence of love, and 
that after that period he becomes ambitious. But 
in the present case Bagger’s ambition, if not sat- 
isfied, was at least allayed, while his amatory 
propensities had not been severely strained. The 
note, then, he had just received acted on him like 
a spark on a barrel of gunpowder. A glow ran 
through every vein in his body. Still there was 
so much of the lawyer about him that, after the 
first rapturous emotion had subsided, he thought, 
‘* What if it be some practical joke, after all ?” 

On the other hand, he*was quite certain that 
he had never alluded to the comparison of the 
old Northmen’s chair props to a living soul, 
much less had he breathed that now precious 
syllable ‘‘ geb” in mortal ear. 

Evidently, therefore, the missive he had once 
sent forth had come into the possession of a lady 
(for the handwriting, the delicate perfume of the 
note-paper, proclaimed her to be such), who by 
some means or other had discovered his secret. 
Again and again he looked at the envelope. It 
bore only the Copenhagen postmark. The writer, 
then, must be living in that city—perhaps was 
close by. But who could she be? Ah! that 
was the vexatious thing about it. ‘* And yet it 
must inevitably be so,” he reflected; ‘‘ for how 
could she have come in proprid persond, and 
have said, while handing me the note, ‘It is 1?’ 
Perhaps she would write again.’ 

Some nine or ten days elapsed, and found the 
Judge in a very despondent mood, All the 
bright castles he had been building up were de- 
molished as soon as completed. One evening, 
however, the postman left a note at the door. It 
was in the same handwriting, and contained the 
following words: 

“T ought to act a toward you, and, as we 
May never meet, can’do 

Bagger gasped for breath. Some persons, in- 
deed, might have put a different interpretation 
on this sentence, and for ‘‘I ought to act hon- 
estly,” etc., have read, ‘‘I mean to make a fool 
of you,” and for “we may never mect,” ‘‘T shall 








soon see you ;” but the worthy Judge took every 
word for gospel. 

“T am ” the writer contin’ “at the 
words I last wrote you. My Gane — that I 
only learned a day or two ago 
My Gre er fg that you will pats han ou whe lam, 

and I shall be forgotten asI will forget.” 


“Oh!” thought the Judge; ‘‘ supposing we 
were to meet some day when we are both gray- 
headed, and she were then to Jearn that I never 
was, am not, and never intend to !—can 
any thing more dreadful be imagined? Yet if 
she were to find her mistake out to-morrow, she 
would not, she could not, write again to say, ‘I 
was in error.’ No,I am completely cut off from 
her. I might as well be living up in the moon. 
Nay, what is even worse, I may meet her in the 
street, brush up against her dress, without any 
suspicion that she is my geb. Our age boasts of 
its penny post, its steamers, railways, telegraphs, 


: 


etc. As far as I am concerned, they need not 


exist; what use are they if they can not help me 
to find out her address ?” 

A sudden idea now flashed across Bagger’s 
brain. ‘‘Stay; why not advertise? But how? 
‘ Fritz Bagger is not married.’ No, that would 
be too plain. ‘ F’. B. is not married.’ No, that 
is not plain enough, Hah! I have it: ‘ Geb is 
not married.’ 

And, after many corrections, he finally wrote 
out the following advertisement, and sent it to 
the leading paper in,Copenhagen: ‘*Geb! it is 
a mistake. He waits only for Geb.” 

A few days later another note in the same 
precious handwriting reached him 

“Good! Be at Mrs. Knudsen's this day week to 
congratulate her on her birthday.” _ 


On the appointed day Bagger knocked at Mrs. 
Knudsen’s door at a very early hour. ‘The lady 
of the house was :one, and appeared to be not 


@ little surprised at such an early visit. But 


Bagger was so lively and amusing a character 
that wherever he went, late or early, he was al- 
ways welcome. 

The time therefore passed quickly, and Bag- 
ger, feeling that he could not with propriety,pro- 
tract his visit, was on the point of taking 
when a knock was heard at the door, and the 
next moment a young lady was ushered into the 
room. Mrs. Knudsen rose and kissed her new 
visitor affectionately. 

**T am so glad to see you, dear! thanks for 
your kind wishes. How are they at home? 
But, I beg pardon, I am forgetting; let me intro- 
duce you to my particular friend. Miss Hjelm— 
Justice Bagger. 

Now the Judge was of course by no means 
sure that this was the lady, but felt quite certain 
that she ought to be; for not only was she ex- 
tremely = and lady-like, but his heart, being 
like a photographer's plate ready dipped in col- 
Lary was prepared to receive the first pretty 

age that fell on it. His only fear was lest 
or ioe tadies should come in to blur the picture. 

The impression, too, tliat the Judge*had made 
on the young lady was evidently a pleasing one; 
at least sach was Mrs, Knudsen’s opinion, who 
was no mean authority in such matters, and was, 
moreover, a confirmed match-maker. 

** What an excellent husband he would make 
for dear Ingeborg! I must see if I can’t man- 
age it,” she thought to herself. 

( Yther visitors kept arriving and leaving, but 
still the Judge remained, quite unconscious of 
the length of time he had been there. 

Presently Miss Brandt was ushered into the 
room. On seeing Judge Bagger sitting by the 
side of Miss Hjelm, with whom he. was still 
earnestly engaged in conversation, she gave a 
little cry of surprise, but, quickly regaining her 
composure, advanced to offer her congratulations 
to the lady of the house. 

On looking at his watch Bagger now per- 
ceived that his visit had lasted over three hours, 
two of which had been spent in Miss Hjelm’s 
company; so, after addressing a few common- 
place remarks to Miss Brandt, took his leave, 
and returned home in a very happy frame of 
mind indeed. 

x * * * * « 

If hitherto Fritz Bagger’s nature has seemed 
to be rather dreamy and unpractical, no such 
charge could henceforth be brought against him; 
for within a week from his visit to Mrs. Knudsen’s 
he had not only ascertained where Miss Hjelm 
lived, but had engaged lodgings for himself in 
the neighborhood, and had become a daily visitor 
at the house of that lady’s mother. 

He had been in the country but a few days 
when he received another note from his unknown 
correspondent : 


* Be more fortunate this time: two o’clock on Tues- 
day at Mrs. Lund’s; mind the hour.” 


**Can she be a coquette ?” thought Bagger. 
**T don’t think I could possibly be more fortu- 
nate than I was then.” 

Early on the following Tuesday Bagger re- 
paired to Mrs. Hjelm’s house, but, to his sur- 


prise, saw no signs betokening a journey in to- 


Copenhagen. 

Ingeborg was dressed, as usual, in a plain 
morning gown, busily employed at needle-work, 
and seemed quite unconcerned. All this puz- 
zled the Judge to such a degree that when at last 
the clock struck twelve, he exclaimed : 

** Miss Hjelm, yl know that I am a Judge in 
the Supreme Court ?” 

‘* Certainly,” said Ingeborg, wondering at his 
meaning. 

** And that, consequently, I do not believe in 
sorcery,” continued Bagger. 

**Has any one accused you, then, of such a 
thing?” asked his companion, in a tone of sur- 
prise. : 

**No, dear lady; but I can assure- you that 
when the clock struck just now it occurred to 
me that you were going to take wing.” 





‘Why? what can you mean?” asked Ingeb- 


org. 

** Under ordinary circumstances it seemed to 
me an impossibility for any lady to perform her 
toilette and drive ten miles all in two hours.” 

** Very true, Judge; but I have no intention 
of driving ten miles to-day.” 

** And that was just why I spoke of flying.” 

“Neither of flying,” added Ingeborg. ‘‘To 
convince you of this fact you can, if you please, 
remain here till—what hour did you say ?” 

' “Two o'clock.” 

**Two long hours, certainly; but perhaps a 
Judge of the Supreme Court can for once offer 
that sacrifice on the altar of enlightenment.” 

**T would rather sacrifice two hours on a dif- 
ferent altar,” thought Bagger. 

** And you know you promised my cousin and 
me to read us something about natural history,” 
continued Ingeborg. 

**Yes, dear young lady; but I can not fly, 
and my carriage is already waiting for me,” an- 
swered Bagger. 

bs Oh, I beg your pardon, then ; 
drive.” 

** But I can’t see why I should drive ten 
miles,” 

‘** A person must be the best judge of his own 
affairs,” remarked Ingeborg. 

** Possibly ; but I am not of mine.” 

A pause ensued, during which Ingeborg sorely 
puzzled herself to account for the strange manner 
of her visitor. 

** May I take the liberty,” asked Bagger, ‘‘ to 
propose that you accompany me? 

**T told you I was not going out to-day,” 
plied Ingeborg, rather coldly. 

“Then,” continued Bagger, “we might just 
as well remain where we.are.” 

Ingeborg was fairly at a loss to fathom the 
worthy Judge’s meaning, and began to think he 
must have taken leave of his senses, when he 
said, in a voice trembling with emotion : 

** Miss Ingeborg, take pity on me. Tell me, 
didn’t you ex “pect me at two o'clock to-day at 
Mrs. Lund’s? 

“I expect you at Mrs. Lund’s!” exclaimed 
Ingeborg, in an astonished tone. 

Pe Was it not you, then, that wrote to me— 
an ani? 

it | never wrote @ line to youin my life, Judge 

” answered Ingeborg, very indignantly. 

“For God’s sake, don’t go yet!” exclaimed 
the Judge; for Miss Hjelm had risen to leave 
~ room. ** Forgive me, I will tell you every 

ing.” ° 

And Bagger gave her a full and detailed ac- 
count of his whole story, beginning with the note 
he had once intrusted to the whirlwind, down to 
the present time. 

When he had ended his confession, Ingeborg 
said, with a soft smile, without trying to with- 
draw the hand which the Judge had been holding 
for at least five minutes in his own: 

‘¢'The meaning of all which is that your affec- 
tions are engaged to an unknown lady ?” 

“No; that is not quite my meaning, Ingeb- 


a pleasant 


org. 

**But it is the fact! At the very moment 
you stand at the altar with me another may step 
forward and claim you.” 

“Oh! but that scrap of paper I once threw in 
the air,” cried the J udge, “is neither morally nor 
mane binding. It is you, dearest Ingeborg, I 
love!” 

Ingeborg reflected a moment. She would not 
= confess that she was the original possessor of 

is note; neither did she quite like to acknowl- 
edge that she had given it to Miss Brandt, who 
she now felt must have been acting the part of 
the “‘ Incognita.” She therefore merely said : 

** You must first have your note back.” 

**Certainly ; but how am I to get it? @Phere’s 
the difficulty.” 

** Write by the same post as before. Let the 
wind once more act the postman !” 

** Ah! but I am no longer a youth, Ingeborg; 
and I should not care to write what might fall 
into strange hands now.” 

** Well, then, for once, I must act the sorcerer. 
Write as I dictate, and I will take care your let- 
ter shall reach its destination.” 

The judge seated himself with alacrity at the 
table. 

‘** Write,” continued Ingeborg: 

*** Dear Fairy, as I am paying my addresses 
to Miss Hjelm—’ Have you got that?” 

** Oh, dearest girl!” exclaimed Bagger, beside 
himself with joy, making an abortive attempt to 
seize Ingeborg’s hand. 

** Wait a minute.” 

***T pray you,’” resumed Ingeborg, ‘‘ ‘ to re- 
tuyn my note.’ Have you got that?” 

** Yes, Ingeborg darling; Ingeborg—my—” 

**Now the name, date, and address. So! 
have hoy! got that? Now the postscript. 

S.—I give you my word of honor that I 
do not foe who you are or how this will reach 
you—’ Haveyou got that? And now I will add 
the magic formulary. Give me the pen; we 
must send it off before two.” 

**Two? how strange! 
two o'clock.” 

And Ingeborg wrote: 


Her last letter said 


“Dear Miss Branpt,—I too beg you to return the 
letter I gave you; and T must-ask you to write on it, 
* Given me by Miss Hjelm.’ It will be best for all par. 
ties that this joke goes no farther. Your letter shall 
be returned by same post that your inclosure ar- 
ives,” 


We need not stay to pry into the feelings of 
Miss Brandt when she received Judge Bagger’s 
note with Miss Hjelm’s addendum ; neither need 
we inquire what her original intention had been 
in writing those mysterious notes which had so 
perplexed that worthy functionary. Suffice it to 
say that on the following day an envelope came 
addressed toJ udge Bagger, ‘‘ care of Miss Hjelm.” 
Ingeborg, of course, was in the room when the 





letter came, and when, on breaking the seal, the 
Judge recognized his youthful effusion, he trem- 
bled as if he had received # communication from 
the spirit world ; but on seeing the words, “‘Giyen 
me by Miss Hjelm,” exclaimed : ‘‘ Am I awake? 
or dreaming? How is it possible ?” 

** Possible!” said Ingeborg. ‘Why, who 
should have got your letter but geb ?” 

“Geb !—geb !—yes—but who is geb?” asked 
the Judge in increasing bewilderment. 

** Who but Ingeborg? i is it not the second syl- 
lable in my name ?” 

“Oh!” cfied the Judge, embracing ber. . WE 
have indeed had more luck than wit.” 

**Yes,” answered Ingeborg, with a roguish 
smile; ‘that is only to be expected when a man - 
intrusts his destiny to the whirlwind.” 





GERMAN CEREMONIALS. 


O* customs we can only speak very generally 
as regards a country where every province 
has its own peculiar traditions, and where a con- 
servative affection has preserved these with an 
almost religious exactitude. 

Very unpleasant, according to our ideas, is the 
rule that strangers must make the first advance. 
Thus, when you arrive in a town where you pro- 
pose to remain for any length of time, you will 
provide yourself with an introduction or two, 
you will procure a list of the Honoratioren, or 
honorabilities, of the place, and you will drive 
from door to door leaving cards. These cards 
will preseritly be returned, and shortly afterward 
a footman or laguais de place will call, ask to 
see the Herrschaften, and will then in due form 
deliver his master’s message, requesting the hon- 
or of your company at dinner on such a day, at 
three, four, or five o’clock, as the case may be. 
When you arrive on the festive scene, it will be 
your duty to request the hostess to introduce you 
to all the ladies present. This she will do, pre- 
senting you to the excellencies and distinguished 
personages first, the tour being made according 
to the nicest gradation of etiquette, so that, be- 
ginning with an embassadress, you will end with 
a lieutenant’s wife, and then in turn have to re- 
ceive your court, namely, the husbands of all 
those ladies to whom you have been doing rev- 
erence. The courtesying, the obeisances, the 
compliments, at once embarrass, annoy, and 
tickle you. Your stiff backbone doesn’t take 
kindly to the prostrations ; your knees resent 
the genuflections ; you scorn to grovel, yet you 
fear to offend; you feel ridiculous in your un- 
wonted antics, and are afraid of falling : and 
yet a sense of humor would make it difficult, 
were you more at ease, to abstain from shouts 
of laughter at the bobbing, sliding, gliding, and 
grimacing in which you are playing such an un- 
willing part. You feel that these ladies who dip 
and wriggle as to the manner born are criticising 
your want of grace, your rustic air, your wooden- 
jointed reverences, and yet you swear to your- 
self by all your gods that no inch lower than is 
consistent with your ideas of personal dignity 
will you sink before these your fellow-creatures. 
The blood rushes to your face, partly in pride, 
partly in embarrassment, and you wish yourself 
well out of this galére; yet you are angry with 
yourself with an unreasoning anger for your want 
of philosophy and your unpliable spine. Expe- 
rience, it is true, will make these scenes familiar 
and indifferent to you; you will gather courage 
to preserve your natural gait, to grant your limbs 
the freedom to which they have been accustom- 
ed, to be polite and pleasant, and to go your own 
way without attempting to ape manners that went 
out of fashion in your own country a century ago. 
It is only the first step that costs; but it costs a 
great deal; and it is not easy for a very young 
woman to preserve the juste milieu between a 
modest desire to conform to the customs of the 
country and a sense of mortification at aping 
manners which she does not admire, and can not 
cordially desire to successfully imitate. The ab- 
surdity of a German courtesy would be ridiculous 
if it were not sublime. 

In all the sociable little Residenz towns the 
ministers, being allowed a certain yearly sum for 
Tafelgeld (table money), are bound to give a 
proportionate number of balls and dinners ; and 
to these (if you are of the Gesellschaft) you are 
certain to be bidden. To leave you out because 
you give neither balls nor dinners in return would 
be to insult your class; and this liberal view 
of social obligations produces a most pleasant 
result. 

How many charming young married women 
there are among us who would be glad to amuse 
themselves, happy to dance in muslin, if Mechlin 
be denied them; how many that would adorn 
society, make drawing-rooms that are dull with 
dowagers and diamonds gay with bright youth 
and pleasant laughter; yet they are not asked, 
because they give no dinners in return, becattse 
the rich man’s wife, who is blazing with the dia- 
monds of Golconda and the gold of Ophir, would 
wonder at the simplicity displayed in the chéap 
gown of the “‘ young person” opposite, and mar- 
vel at the “‘queer people” you had got about 
you. In Germany there is no snobbishness ; 
there is class prejudice ; but let it only be known 
that you are a lady, your welcome will be just as 
warm, though you come in cloth of frieze instead 
of in cloth of gold. You are asked to amuse and 
to be amused ; you can enjoy yourself quite as 
well, though you be only a lieutenant’s wife, as 
though you were a countess from before the del- 
uge ; and the consequence of this liberal view of 
things is that youth and gayety and fresh toilettes 
and bright faces are generally to be found at 
German balls, though there may not be so much 
jewelry and pomp and circumstance as your 
prejudiced mind may deem desirable on such fes- 
tive occasions. What you are, not what you 
have, is the only matter to be considered, and 
to insure your welcome. 
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Isabeau ue with 
Ophelia et. 

Tuts handsome wrapping is both 
stylish and elegant. ‘The basque is 
made of black cashmere, and is rich- 
ly trimmed with an insertion formed 
of appliqué figures of cashmere on 
tulle, the figures being edged with 
soutache beaded with black jet, which 
marks and defines the outlines. This 
insertion is used to trim the basque 
skirts and the large hanging sleeves, 
both of which are edged, besides, 
with guipure lace six inches wide. 
A frill of similar lace finishes the 
neck of the wrapping. 

The Ophelia bonnet, which is one 
of the most beautiful styles of the 
season, has a soft crown and halo 
brim. The brim is lined with black 
velvet and garlanded with a volumi- 
nous wreath of tea-roses with deli- 
cate green leaves, with a cluster of 
scarlet pinks and mignonette in the 
middle. This wreath extends in two 
long trailing sprays, formed only of 
tea-roses, one of which is fastened in 
front as a bouquet de corsage. ‘The 
crown of the bonnet, which is formed 
of puffed tulle, is encircled with a 
tulle coquille, in the folds of which 
nestle birds of bright plumage. 


Border for Work-Baskets. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. 


Tats border is worked on canvas 
with filling silk and zephyr worsted 
in the colors given in the description 
of symbols. . 


Border for Watch Stands, 
Thermometers, etc.—Bead 
Embroidery. 

Work this border on canvas with 
beads and filling silk in the colors 
given in the description of symbols, 


Border for Fichus.—Datrned 

ulle. 

To work this border transfer the 
design to linen, and baste Brussels 
tulle on the latter. Run the outlines 
of the design figures and the veins 
and vines with glazed cotton, and 
work the lace stitches and wheels 
with fine thread; cut away the tulle 
underneath the wheels on the wrong 
side. ‘The border is finished on the 
outer edge with woven picots. 





| HOW TO GET TO SLEEP 
AT NIGHT. 


HE habit of taking any of the 

various narcotic or sleep - pro- 
ducing medicines is a most pernicious 
one, and never fails to weaken the 
general health, and increase the very 
evil it is meant to relieve. 

Alcohol, opium, camphor, bromide 
of potassium, extracts of hemlock, 
henbane, hops, and Indian hemp, are 
all used in their turn to calm our 
sensitive nervous systems, and invoke 
the drowsy god. They are each and 
all to be condemned, more especially 
the last mentioned. If any man 
wishes to feel a bigger fool than 
usual on any particular day, let him 
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Isapeav Basque with Orneria Bonnet. 


go to sleep on the previous night under the influence of Indian 
hemp. He will awake with a head—judged by his own feel- 
ings—as large as a kettle-drum, and just as empty. 

But of all narcotics, hydrate of chloral, now so much in use, 
is the worst. This dangerous drug, first introduced into the 
pharmacopeeia about four or five years ago, is now in daily 
use among a large section of the public, not only as a narcotic, 
but, in smaller doses, as an intoxicant. ‘The sensations pro- 
duced. by its use are somewhat similar to those from a dose 
of ‘*hasheesh”—a mixture of Indian hemp and opium. The 











prew of volition is lost, the patient 
mes emaciated, suffers from ex- 
treme restlessness, burning pains in 
the head and eyeballs, and pains re- 
sembling those of rheumatism in the 
limbs and along the course of the 
larger veins; he gets weaker and 
weaker, and finally dies from failure 
of the heart’s action. 

The best nataral narcotic, and the 
only medicine for the cure of sleep- 
lessness, is ozone. Inhale it; seek 
it on the mountain’s brow; seek it 
along the sea-shore, far from town 
and turmoil, far from care and trou- 
ble. How the mountain air rejuve- 
nates the system! how the breezes 
that blow from off the blue water 
calm and soothé the nerves! 

**It is a delicious moment,” says 
an old book, ‘‘that of being well 
nestled in bed, and feeling that you 
will drop gently to sleep. The limbs 
have been just tired enough to ren- 
der the remaining in one posture de- 
lightful. The labor of the day is 
over. A gentle failure of the per- 
ceptions comes creeping over one; 
the spirit of consciousness disen- 
gages itself more and more with slow 
degrees, like a mother detaching her 
hand from a sleeping infant. ‘The 
mind seems to have a balmy lid 
closing over it like the eye. "Tis 
closing—'tis closed ; and the myste- 
rious spirit has gone to take its airy 
rounds,” 

I don’t know, however, about the 
spirit’s “airy rounds.” I rather 
suspect the spirit remains between 
the sheets; but during this gentle 
slimber the brain has renewed its 
power, the capillaries their contrac- 
tility, and the body at length awakes 
refreshed, buoyant, and happy, and 
ready to resume the labors of the 
day with pleasure, just as yeu used 
to awake, reader, when a boy. 

Contrast this with the condition 
of a man suffering from insomnia, 
He needs rest, oh! so much. His 
mind needs it; his weary frame needs 
it; but his overstretched brain cap- 
illaries fajl to contract; so he tosses 
about on his bed in vain. Hour after 
hour goes by, and still he sleeps not, 
while troublesome; tiring thoughts 
chase each other through his burn- 
ing brain, until— perhaps toward 
morning—nature exhausted at last, 
his busy thoughts resolve themselves 
into harassing dreams, and he sinks 
for a while-into insensibility (we can 
not call it sleep), to rise from his 
couch more tired and unrefreshed 
than when he lay down. 

Sleep is oftentimes banished by 
persons going to bed with an empty 
stomach ; and if one has been lying 
awake for half the night, sleep can 
in most cases be induced by eating a 
small sandwich, and drinking a des- 
sert-spoonful of brandy in a small 
quantity of water, 

Having a hot-water bottle in bed 
is a bad practice, and often incites 
instead of calming the nerves; but 
bathing the feet in hot water, and 
sponging the body with tepid or cold, 
has generally a very good effect. So 
has a rag dipped in cold water, and 


Borvrer For Watou Stanps, THERMOMETERS, ETC. 
Beap EmsBrorery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Gray; @ Crystal; ® Milk; ' Chalk Beads; 
ie B Kiea Silkk. 


Borper ror Work-Basxers.—Cross Srircu Emprorpery. ‘dose must be steadily increased, and in every case, after a few 
Description of Symbols: © Green Silk; ® Ist (darkest), @ 2d, © 8d, months, the new disease called chloralism is induced, This is 
® 4th, ! Sth, Fawn (the last sill). characterized by an entire collapse of nervous energy; the 
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placed on the forehead and eyes. 
A bottle of soda-water, with fif- 
teen grains of carbonate of soda 
dissolved in it, is a good narcot- 
ic. So is a hard mattress, with 
a sparing amount of bedclothes. 
If you are sleeplessly inclined 
when you lie down, as most peo- 
ple are at times, you may try with 
success some of the following 
plans of dropping off: Imagine 
yourself starting for a walk, along some once 
familiar but now half-forgotten road—say, 
for instance, the path that used to lead you 
to school. Go over in imagination every 
bit of the way, and endeavor to call to mind 
all the landmarks, such as houses, woods, 
etc. You will not have gone very far before 
slumber overtakes you. Or string a row of nouns together, 
the first that come into your head—the names, say, of peo- 
ple, professionals, or animals—and first repeat them sever- 
al times singly and in the same order, as dog, donkey, par- 
son, judge, etc. ; then to each word attach some definition, 
as the dog that barks and bites, the donkey with long 
eats, the parson in the pulpit, the judge on the bench. Re- 
peat this over and over again; you will be able to retain 
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the right definition to each noun 
for some time. - Presently, how- 
ever, you will waver and make 
mistakes. The dog will be on 
the bench, the judge will bark and 
bite, and in the full assurance 
that there is nothing ludicrous or 
out of place in the confusion, you 
will drop calmly off to sleep. ; 


THE GYPSY WATCH-CASE. 

‘ is the name of a simple but very 

graceful Jittle case to stand on the toi- 

lette. To make one, have first three pieces 

of cane each about a foot long, and cap these 

with a pearl bead. Then cross them about two inches 
from the top, and fasten them securely with a large hook. 
Take a piece of Japanese canvas and cut out a circle whose 
circumference is six inches. In the centre of this piece 
embroider in floss a small cluster of ptfrple and white vio- 
lets, and around the edge of the whole run a fine wire so as 
to make the canvas into a shallow cup. Fasten this cup 
between your canes about three inches from the bottom, 
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and trim it around, both inside and out, with a 
guilling of violet satin ribbon about an inch 
wide.. Then tie jaunty little bows where the 
canes cross at the top, and at the three places 
where they touch the canvas, The watch-case 
is then completed, and worthy of being the re- 
ceptacle of one of Geneva’s most exquisige little 
gems. ‘The hook is for the watch to hang upon, 
while the chain falls into the cup. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eprrna.—Get striped silk or else black grenadine 
for a summer suit. Make by the Shirred Suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No.,19, Vol. VIII. Have a black 
chip toque hat turned down in front and on the sides, 
with upturned revers behind. Trim with black gros 
grain and white silk, with perhaps some small white 
flowers and a white tip. Wear your hair in long waves 
in front and a small braided coil low behind. Pow- 
dered hair is not much worn, 

A. A. A,—Steel-colored grenadine or else a black 
guipure lace apron and jacket would be more stylish 
than white over your steel-colored silk; for thicker 
fabrics you might have one of the Louisine plaid silks, 
or else plain twilled foulard. The shirred basque of 
grenadine is puffed all over, even under the arms. 
Any basque pattern will do for the silk lining. White 
will still be worn, but is not as fashionable as écru 
fabrics. 

Op For.orwiry.—Your blue silk is too light for the 
Street. Add darker blue silk to tone it down. You 
can not get for $8 a bonnet handsome enough to wear 
with that dress. We do not make purchases. You 
should have a white chip bonnet trimmed with mixed 
white silk and black velvet. A wreath of fine white 
flowers should be the face trimming. 

Gretrupr.—Stationers prepare glazed cards that 
have the lustrous appearance of tin or of silver for tin 
or silver weddings, and they will give you all the nec- 
essary information. The bride at such weddings wears 
a silver gray dress usually. Make your striped batiste 
dress with a belted basque, or a side-pleated waist. 
The over-skirt should be long and round, and there 
should be one or two shirred flounces on the lower 
skirt. The ordinary wide dotted Swiss muslin is that 
most used for curtains. Your ideas about the fluted 
ruffle down the inside and on the cornice are all right. 
Thanks for your appreciative letter. 

Marsa. C, A. U.—Make a very deep full round over- 
skirt of your new silk, and trim it with side pleatings 
of the same or of crape. Put also a new flounce on 
the lower skirt, and thus you will conceal the lower 
skirt. Use the Shirred Basque pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. VILL 

Ametia.—Lace scarfs will be worn during the sum- 
mer. Black gilk dresses look best without velvet for 
the sammer, yet velvet will be associated with them. 

Annizx.—Your money will be returned, as we have 
no cut paper patterns other than those published in 
our list on the advertising page. Get some brown or 
gray Mozambique, either plain, plaid, or striped, for 
your basque and over-skirt. 

C. G. E.—Read about girls and misses’ dresses in 
New York Fashions of late numbers of the Bazar. 

Epna.—Your black sample is very suitable for a 
basque and over-skirt for a mourning suit. 

Guecory.—Get a suit of gray de bége for traveling 
in June. Put two knife pleatings on the lower skirt 
and one on a deep full round over-skirt. Have a 
plain basque and a short jaurfty sacque; trim the lat- 
ter with knife pleating. Your hat should be a gray or 
black straw or chip toque, trimmed ;with gray and a 
little bit of cardinal red. You will have to put rows 
of insertion down between the embroidery on your 
blouse-waist, and make it into a half-fitting basque by 
adding a deep embroidered ruffle. An over-skirt or at 
least an apron might be made in a similar way. 

8. A. C.—Side-pleated waists will be very fashionable 
for washing goods. They are more stylish than those 
with box-pleats. 

T. K.—The papers you want will be found in Bazar 
Nos.5 and 12, Vol. VIII. 

L, C, W.—The publishers will send you covers for 
the Bazar and Weekly at $1 each. Indexes of both 
periodicals will be furnished gratuitously. Back num- 
bers cost ten cents each, and may be had at the office 
of publication, 





THANKS “FROM THE DEPTHS 
OF THE HEART.” 


Wellington, Lorain Co., O., Aug. 24,1874. 
Dr. R. V. Pinace, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir.—Your medicines, Golden Medical 
Discovery, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, have 
proved of the greatest service tome. Six months 
ago no one thought that I could possibly live 
long. Lhada complication of diseases—scrofula, 
manifesting itself in eruptions and great blotches 
on my head that made such sores that I could 
not have my hair combed without causing me 
much suffering; also causing swollen glands, 
Aonsils enlarged, enlarged or ‘*‘thick neck,” and 
large and numerous boils. I also suffered from 
a terrible Chronic Catarrh, and in fact I was so 
diseased that life was a burden to me. I had 
tried many doctors with no benefit. I finally 
oo one-half dozen bottles of your Golden 

edical Discovery and one dozen Sage’s Ca- 
tairh Remedy and commenced their use. At 
first I was badly discouraged, but after taking 
four bottles of the Discovery I began to improve, 
and when I had taken the remaining I was well. 
In addition to the use of Discovery I applied a 
solution of iodine to the Goitre or thick neck, as 
you advise in pamphlet wrapping, and it entirely 
disappeared. Your Di very is certainly the 
most wonderful blood medicine ever invented. 
I thank God and you, from the depths of my 
heart, for the great good it has done me. 

Very gratefully, Mrs, L. CHarrer. 

Most medicines which are advertised as blood 
purifiers and liver medicines contain either mer- 
cury, in some form, or potassium and iodine va- 
riously combined. All of these agents have 
strong tendency to break down the blood cor- 
— and debilitate and otherwise permanent- 
Spe ey the human system, and should there- 

be discarded. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, on the other hand, being composed 
of the fluid extracts of native plants, barks, and 
roots, will in no case produce injury, its effects 
being strengthening and curative only. Sarsa- 





parilla, which used to enjoy quite a reputation 
as a bldod purifier, is a remedy of thirty ge 
ago, and may well give place, as it is doing, to 

the more positive and valuable vegetable al- 
teratives which latef medical investigation and 
discovery has brought to light. In Scrofula or 
King's Evil, White Swellings, Ulcers, Erysipelas, 
Swelled Neck, Goitre, Scrofulous Inflammations, 
Indolent Inflammation, Mercurial affections, Old 
Sores, Eruptions of the Skin, and Sore Eyes, as 

in all other blood diseases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery has shown its great remedial 
powers, curing the most obstinate and intractable 
cases. Sold by all dealers in medicines,—[ Com. ] 








Puture Paitires did a good work in the cause of 
the Sunday-schools with his singing book, the “ Gos- 
pet Sixeer,” which has already been successfully in- 
troduced into thousands of Sunday-schoole—cheerful 
words and beautiful melodies. Sample copy by mail, 
85cents. Lex & Waxxes, Philadelphia.—[Com.] 





Beavty’s Beneractor. —It would be idle to erect 


element of pe 


a beautiful ee cow. oy 
Time can not Sola 


by all druggists.—[C 











Dyemse anp Crieanme.—Take your and 
cleaning to the New York Dysing ana) and Prini b- 
a Staten ces : Street, 

Broadway, 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 
ies Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn ; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelphia. Established 55 years.—[Com. ] 





Leaprxe medical men patronize Drs. Srrone’s Re- 
medial Institute at Sarai a. 
unusual appliances, many cases 
them. Nervous, Lung, Female, and other chronic dis- 
eases a specialty. Send for a circular.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years. 


t#” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gs 
Wrru Paice-List, Mamzp Frez on AppiicaTIon. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Improved Gypsy Tea-Kettle, 


WITH LAMP ATTACHED. 

Adapted for use both on Stove 
and Table. The Kettle being of 
using Lamp, wa- 
in a short time. 
will make better 
Coffee, or Choc- 
of any kind. If 
Kettle is broken 
be supplied at a 
further particu- 
Card for Circu- 














Earthenware 
and sweeter Tea, 
olate than metal 
by accident the 
a new one can 
trifling cost. For 
lars, send Postal 
lar, to 
Jom, Meese, & Srnarron, 51-59 Federal Street, 


ABRAM ne & Co., 151-8 Milk St., —* 

‘Avram Frenon & Co., 101-3 Wabash Ave. = 

pts SO ni-3 N. Fourth S8t., St. Lo’ uis, 0. 
@. W. Basserr & Co., 49 Barclay St., N. Y. City. 

Gainzs & Rev, st Common, New Orleans, La. 

SANDERSON Bros., San Francisco, Cal. 

Tyxpate & Mrronent., 707 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 

or Jobbing Crockery and Glass Trade generally. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
anp TAN, ask your Dru 


s 
for Perry’s Moth and F; le 
Lotion. It is reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 





Bond Street, Now You 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods Ag 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. BECK 

TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart’s, New ork. 


“ FRO Our Home the Loved are Goin 


read y. 

.” by J. W. ie 
ner, are two of the hm ¢ 4 saver written. 7000 sold 
in one month. Both have e t col. titles. Each 85c.; 
both sent for 60e, G.W. Riouanpson & Co., Boston’ 











Colgate & Co.'s Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 





THREE PAIR 


of Best ings sae Kid Gloves for $2 75. 
color or size. bg ed gor ee pos 


Any 

tpaid, on receipt of 

$1 00. inet a Yeas Geeta, 
Price-List PRI om appli 


Of our own oy en reg << CS t de- 
signs, at a great sacrifi ‘weade 
or Jacket, of extra ane g pay =~ = t desirable 

tern, for $10, sent C. O. th privilege of » om od 


tion 
J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 353 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





ONSTANTI NES” 


SOLD EY 


INE! 





HATE SPRING ‘BED BOTTOM. 


Composed entirely of wood and wire; has 
no Hy os mrs for vermin, The 
slats are adjustable, and reversible, upon the 
springs. Noiseless, and without lateral motion. 
The most comfortable and durable Spring Bed 

, inthe market. Guaranteed fo be strong enough 
for two persons aggregating 500 Ibs. Can be 
readily taken apart. A full-sized bed measures, 
when packed, 8 inches square by 6 feet, and 
weighs 25 Ibs. Is thus extremely portable. 

Can be easily taken into the 
eountry for the Summer, to place 
under badly made, lumpy beds. 





PRICE 
4 ft. 6 in. x6 ft... 
4 x6‘ 


4“9 (aga 0 £00 Se cane’: 


5 ft. 8 in. x6 ft.. 
5 * 6 


LIST. 
* = 8 ft. 


wees 


Will send bed, freight prepaid, to any R. R. depot east ot ‘the Mississippi River, upon receipt of price. 
AG WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


GOODELL 


ANY, Antrim, N. H., Manufacturers. 





W.S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman st. New York Agent. Depot of the People’s Pumps. 


VOLCANIC MEDICINES 


which Convulse the System by their violent Cathartic action, must not be 
he. taken for Constipation. The mild, soothing, and painless operation of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 


is exactly what is required, and will speedily cure the most chronic cases. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


99,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga” Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


We announce that (until further notice) we will sell 
to applicants in any city or town where we have no 
agent on the same terms and at the same discounts as 
to large dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 
value annually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and largest manu- 
factory in the United States, with 55,000 instruments 
now in use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsi- 
bility and the merits of our instruments, 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 





THE NEW 


Gossamer Watt; Prot Garments, 


The best storm Weighs 8 to 16 
garment ever ounces; can be 
worn. Made in carried in the 
all styles for pocket. Looks 
men, women, like a black 
and children, silk; not affect- 
For full partic- ed by heat or 
ularsjsend post- \ cold. 

WS We also make 
Gent’s Hats 

and Caps. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER , CLOTHING cO., 

289 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

N.B.—A single garment sent to postpaid, 


ap omey 
on receipt of: $8 25 for a 56-in. Ladves’ C ; $10 fora 
Gent’s t; $2 for Gent’s Hat; $1 25 A t’s Cap. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
‘The fluid is in all colors. _ by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of p 
B.C. , ANTHONY, & "CO., 
Liberty St., New York. 
@ Send for ircular. 


Feaines — and Block Pumaing Totten. 

ENTLEY 5c. for ao ndid samples of 100 choice designs. 
&B My 273 Sixth Avenue, New York. 

182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 











dhe! Latest N ovelty!! 


e Dress Reform 
A hint Corset, Waist aiid Skirt- 
upporter. 
(Patzntep April 6th, 1875.) 
a pe ee want at last satisfied. 
Fath eg r those who can not 


“Suitable al alike for children, miss- 
es, mart and elder! hog jes. 

Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a hysici 
in Boston, and one of the vin teen 
“T consider it the best com cone between a corset 

ving the advantages of 
Sent yaa on et 
of price: Children, $1 75; “aS 4 Ladies, $2 50. 


THE COMBINATION. 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Patrentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 


janes no comfort- 
—— 





is perf , containing no bones 

or wires. "Tt is the only corset that can be honestly 

recommended alike by aa, sin gore, kers, 

and dressmakers. Sent by mail on sweet ¢ price. 
Bg a Five size, give ee yean Col. an White, $1 75. * 


ng. 50. 
ts and Canvassers wanted. Send for Circulars. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma Award- 
a s. the Ameri- 
natitute A.W. 





most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale its: 


91 White St.,N.Y. 801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Mme. L. THURN, 


884 Broadway (opp. Arnold, Constable, & . 


INFANT'S anv CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, ordered 
and selected by herself in Paris. FRENCH and GER- 
MAN EMBROIDERIES, in Worsted and Satin Stitch. 
Bergmann’s Berlin Zephyr Worsted. French cramping, 
Original Designing. pplique for Turkish Toweling. 


SHOPPING 


bs povesy a tion for Ladies promptly executed b: 
MASON, H Hotel Ro Royal, Sixth ave. & 40th St, 
x Y. Sity. Send for circular containing reference an 
rticulars (free). Samples sent for 25 Gents. 


Bape snme i Lynlinded DECALCOMANIA 
Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 
4 post for 10 cents. 300 for 50 cts. 
1 oO y , Flowers, Autumn Leaves 
Animals, Birds, Insects, ees Comic Fi 
&c. They can be easily transferred to an 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also - 
beautiful Gem ag for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Age 
wanted. Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William 8t., 
FRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Instruction package, containing 5 patterns and 
corners for Sacques. Poncette Pow er and instruction 
sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. it CENDRIE. 
md for Circulars. 04 Grand Street, N. Y. 


ape VENTILATED GARTER.— 
e only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
rotting ncipal depot 548 Broadway, New York 
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Jonz 5, 1875.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


375 





Bargauns at Hetall 


AT.MEMarl& CO 


" HAVE JUST OPENED AN INVOICE OF 
REAL INDIA 


Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


Dresses, Suits, &e, 


LADIES’ SILK AND CAMEL’S-HAIR DRESSES, 
IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE STYLES. 

BLACK SILK SUITS, EXCELLENT quarry | 
AND STYLISHLY TRIMMED, only $43 each up. 
} SERGE-SUITS at $12 each. 

BLACK ALPACA SUITS, VERY HANDSOME, at 
$10 each. 

LAWN AND PERCALE SUITS at $4 and $5 each. 


Hats, Bonnets, &c, 


THE LATEST SHAPES AND COLORS IN TRIM- 
MED and UNTRIMMED HATS and BONNETS. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHIP AND STRAW 
HATS IN EVERY VARIETY. 


Traces, Lace Goods, &¢. 








EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN 


LACES, LLAMA LACE POINTES. 
SACQUES, FICHUS, SKIRTS, 
PARASOL COVERS, &c. 
CHANTILLY, GUIPURE, 
YAK, PLAIN, AND BEADED, 
POINT GAZE AND APPLIQUE 
° TRIMMING LACES, 
AT peerpegs meme REDUCED PRICES. 


Hosiery, Furnishing: Goods, ut. 


CHOICE LINES OF LADIES’, canindh 
CHILDRUN’S HOSIERY AND aioe ay 
GENTLEMEN'S HOSIERY 

AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
SCARFS, TIES, SUSPENDERS, 
SHIRT BOSOMS, SHIRTS, 
COLLARS, CUfFS, 
TOILET GOODS, &c., &c., &c. 

DRESS SHIRTS, NEW STYLES, at $1 50, 
$1 75, and $2 each; cheap at $2, $2 25, and $2 75. 

SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS MADE TO 
MEASURE AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Parasols, Fans, &c, 


JUST RECEIVED, 

TWO CASES VERY CHOICE PARASOLS, with 
Bone, Ebony, and Carnelian Handles. 

TWO CASES RICH AND ELEGANT FANS, with 
plain and carved sticks—an Unsurpassed Variety. 


Cloths, Cassimeres, &¢. 


FINEST QUALITY of French and West of England 
BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, &c., suitable for 
gentlemen’s wear, cut in quantities to suit customers. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS for SUITS & RIDING-HABITS. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS in WATER-PROOF CLOAE- 
INGS, at a Large Reduction from former prices, 


Boys’ Clothing. 


BOYS’ READY-MADE CLOTHING of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, from $5 each upward. 














A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPAY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave, Sth &I0th Sts, 


TO THE LADIES!! 
For sale by 
SHEPARD & DUDLEY, 


SHERWOOD’S IMPROVED KNITTED ABDOMINAL 
BANDAGE. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, 3 doors above Sth Ave. Hotel. 


Fo R THE ADORNMENT OF HOMES. 

Ra coy rep Lawn and Porch Vases, 

Pot-Stands, La ttees an All fae dura- 
bly made, with artistic finish. “ The the Best Ki 

the country. ” TLLUSTRATED daemsentees aan. 

PECK & poets! Westville, Conn. 

A Full Line “yg our gy be found at the ta oo of 

3. BLUNT, TT Beekman 8S 


TAMPING ak agg mr a ef im- 
Pro rn juced. a raceable white 
S stoma IC roadway, N. y 




















‘Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Mourning Dress Fabrics 


A magnificent stock of 

IRON GRENADINES, at 50 cts per yard 
and upward, much below usual prices, Also, 
Extra quality Plain, Velvet Stripe, Brocade, and 
Beaded Silk Grenadines, New and very choice 
Designs. Together with a full line of Per- 
cales, Cambrics, Lawns, Organdies, Ging- 
hams, Prints, &c., &c. 


PARASOLS, 
Silk and Lace Covered. SUN and RAIN UM- 
BRELLAS. Lace Covers mounted i 
any style at short notice, 


| ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


. Broadway, Corner 19th Street, 


Wedding Trousseaux 


AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
apeinte, Beetpenete, and to Order. erg ate oe 
of French and City 
Prices, Paris Cloth Sacques, for =. Dressing 
Sacques, Morning Wrappers, Skirts, Corsets, Punters 
&c. Also, Cloth, Tweed, and Pique Suits, for Boys 
from 8 to 8 years old. 


Simmer Hosiery & Underwear. 


Silk, Lisle Thread, Balbriggan, Gauze, and Gossamer 
Merino Underwear. English, French, and German 
Plain and Fancy Laoag a for Ladies and Children. 
Balbriggan Bama Pp and Imitation. Lisle 

Thread osiery, Plain and Fancy. Silk Hosiery, 
Plain SF Fancy. Men’s and Boys’ Plain and Fancy 
Half.Hose, in Shik, Lisle Thread, and Cotton. 


ARNOLD, CONSTALBE, & CO. 
SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open 
elegant and varied assortment of all the cane ‘pre 
ductions in STRIPED AND FANCY CHECKED 

SILKS, Medium and Extra quality “Louisines,” 
« Pon, ” Plain, Checked, and Damask. “ Foul- 
ards, T funes,* is id. “ Taffetas,” “Gros 

Goats.” r= | “ Failles,® in all the Newest epee’ 

“ Black Silke,” at Great Bargains. The finest stock 

in the city, of all the Celebrated Manufactures, 


All the Latest Novelties in Summer 
Dress Goods Now Open. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0., 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST. 


























Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 


Are offering a large and elegant assortment of 


BLACK ann COLORED 


SILKS 


Unequaled for style; finest in quality and lowest in 
price, The assortment contains the most fashionable 
tints and colors to be worn during the coming season. 


Spring Dress Goods, 


Comprising all the choicest Novelties from the French, 
English, and Domestic markets. This line embraces 
selections made expressly for this house. 


LINENS. 


Quilts, Towels, Towelings, and House-furnishing 
Goods generally, at prices which will always be found 

(a For the accommodation of Ladies who are un- 
able to visit the city, full lines of samples of all grades 
of Dry Goods will be sent and orders by mail filled 
with the greatest possible care. 


Broadway & Twentieth St., 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & 60.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE and LINEN GOODS, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, and 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, COTTON UNDER- 
CLOTHING, LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
SUITS, NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, MILLINERY, 
RIBBONS, STRAW GOODS, VELVETS, PARASOLS, 
UMBRELLAS, BRONZES, PARIANS, BOOKS, Sta- 
tionery, Toilet Articles, Perfumes, Soaps, Toys, Dolls 
and Dolls’ Furnishing, Trimmings, Worsteds, Confec- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Fruits, Meats, &c. Sew- 
ing-Machines. House Furnishing and Keeping Goods, 
including 

CHINA, GLASS, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, 98 cents 

pair, warranted. 
GOODS PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 

Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 

Orders by mail attended to with apeuini care 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


Pope Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
somping and — machines and accessories. 
East Twelfth . VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 




















Rodgers & Orr Bross, 


183 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


BLACK SUITS. 
BLACK ALPACA tg ty SUITS, Silk 
— color warranted, $8 50, $10 50, $125 
aie MOHAIR SUITS, $14 50, $16 


ox ALPACA SKIRTS, FULLY 
TRIMMED, $2 50, $3, $3 50, $4; about 
half their value. 


ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Ouing to ee INCREASE OF BUSINESS IN THIS 
DEPA ENT we have added, a General Superin- 
tendent, a M@DISTE of high standing. Her long ex- 
perience in highest pesitions warrants the assertion. 

OUR SPECIALTIES THIS WEEK. 

COLORED, STRIPED, AND BLACK SILK 
ag, nh Ay 2 order, $85 to 

Suits to — in PONGEES, MOHAIRS, 
BING GLINES DE BEGES, BALERNOS, ARLING- 
TONS, CRETONS, Po &c., &e., $12 50 to $25. 

BLACK SUITS ‘to order, Silk Finighed, $10 50 to 
$20. Black pats Silk Trimmed, $15 to $30. 

MOURNING SUITS to order at shortest notice. 

onaeean wishing Garments fully equal to those from 

first-class establishment, at much BELOW THEIR 
PI ICES, are invited to get our ert PREVIOUS 
TO MAKING THEIR ARRA MENTS. 

Latest oo es and perfect attings ‘best work and re- 
duced prices. 

DRESS GOODS. 

The most complete assortment to be found in this 
city. Basket Plaids, in new tints, only 25c., 3tc. ; 
worth 85c., 45c. Three cases 5-4 Alpaca Mohairs, in 
new shades, 29c., formerly. 373¢c. Silk Pongees, 50c., 
55c., 60c.—elegant Silk Lustres. 500 pieces po ular 
Dress Goods, 123¢c., 15c., 18c., 20c. Magnificent Black 
Grenadines in plaids and plain meshes, from 35c. up 
to $2 50; a complete assortment, at low prices. 

Cashmere 4d’ — ane. de Naples, Black Cash- 
mere, 60c., T0c. “> 80c., ilk Warp Henrietta Cloth, 
Black Alpacas, upward. 

BLAC SILKS, STRIPED 1 oe PLAIN COL- 
ORED SILKS. Black Silks, , $1 05 upward. 

EXTRA FINE QUALITY, hi 3s 2, st 50, $1 75 upward. 
Extra sublime olan az: in’the best makes, $2, $2 25, 
ng 50, $2 75, $3, $3 25, and $3 50. Striped Summer Silks, 

Sc. up. | Colored Silks, 98c. up, a colors. 


el ag aly nl ig 

oe Soe Umbrellas, a Hosiery, 
bei Not a. Trimmings. Parasols, $1 25, $1 50, 
$1 doe » $2 25; — ou $2 50, $2 75, $3, 
$3 25. Ladies’ Scarf 8, 25c., worth T5c., a great ‘bargain: 
Ladies’ Corsets, 48c., 59c., 65c., T5c. : 


Rich eenrt 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
L. SHAW, 


No. 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th ST. 


a 


On account of the latge incrense of our business we 
have taken the whole building No. d« \Vest Fourteenth 
Street, near Sixth Avenue, where we will continue to 
retail the largest stock of Human Hair Goods posi- 
tively at wholesale prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
apeie returnable. 

aa the latest styles of Coiffures on hand in large va- 


ar ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF ENVISIBLES, 
very stylish, Lag As received pom Paris and constantly 
made to order, m $2 upw: 
SHORT H "AIR SW ITCHES. ‘5c. and upward. 
LONG HAIR SWITCHES, $ and upward 
LONG SINGLE CURLS, uahavally curly. 
Binge SS 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., $2 50; 26 in., $4 00. 
Frizettes, 5c. , 50c., and $i 00 per pte 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


BRANCH STORE, ne 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. W.5 
UP STAIRS, 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


made up by a newly-invented method, roots put all 
one way. 

Goods sent to all the States, when: prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privile ge of examination. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up! stairs. 








assortment, at prices far. hae market wien. Yak 
Laces, full line, 18c., 20c., 22c. ; astonishingly low. 
Yankee Notions of eve description ai low prices. 
Housekeeping Linens, Domestics, Towelings, Nap- 
kins, &c., in the best goods, at very low prices. Ho- 
tels, Boarding-Houses, and retail dealers supplied at 
the WHOLESALE PRICES. 
g Muslin, T5c. up. Towels, $1 25 dozen, up. 4-4 Shirt- 
ing! <t lose, — 14c. a special bargain. Amer- 
‘alicoes, 6c., 7c., 4-4 Percales, 123¢¢.,worth 20c. 
re ey et he 123¢c., eertn 3 22c. In calling attention to 
our advertisement, we beg leave to say we are fully pre- 
pared to offer extraordinary inducements. We warrant 
all our 8 as represented. Goods sent to all parts of 
the United States C.O. D. If not satisfactory, or as rep- 
resented, may be returned at our expense. Strangers 
sending us their orders will have them filled as care- 


fully as if they were here themselves, 


RODGERS & ORR a aly 188 ee Ave., 
Between 19th and 20th 8 


IMPORTANT 


TO RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


We are now offering a very large and elegant stock of 
LADIES’ READY-MADE COSTUMES IN 


Black, Colored, and Striped Silks. 


HANDSOME STRIPED SILK COSTUMES, $40 00, 
$45 00, $50 00. 








COSTUMES TWO SHADES of GROS GRAIN SILK, 
elaborately trimmed, $60 00, $65 00, $70 00, 

CAMEL'S-HAIR AND DEBEGE, Ly agg with Silk 
to match, $28 00, $30 00, $33 00, $35 0 

PLAIN CAMEL’S- HAIR, DEBEGE. and POPLIN 
SUITS, at $18 00, $20 00, $22 00, $ 

LAWN, LINEN, AND aaTeTS. pe S, of every 
Style ‘and Quality, $6 00, $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00. 

WHITE LAWN SUITS, $ 50, $5 50, $6 00, $8 00, 

WHITE LAWN SUITS, with Embroidered tcieneating, 
$10 00, $12 00, $15 00, $18 00. 

VERY HANDSOME WHITE SWISS SUITS, $15 00 
to $20 00. 


WHITE LAWN WRAPPERS, Plain, $5 00, $6 00, $7 00. 

ELEGANT WHITE LAWN WRAPPERS, with Em- 
broidery, $8 50, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00. 

FINE FRENCH CAMBRIC AND PERCALE WRAP- 
i trimmed with Border to match, $2 25, $2 50, 


CALICO SUITS, with OVER-SKIRT, BASQUE, AND 
SKIRT, 8 pieces, $2 75. 

FINE FRENCH CAMBRIC SUITS, made in Latest 
Style, $4 50, $5 

The above are all ‘well and neatly made and adapted 
for best trade. 

LADIES’ READY-MADE UNDERWEAR at the 
Lowest Prices in this City. 

LADIES’ AND INFANTS’ 
ROBES, at very Low Prices, all of best materials, 
made on Lock-Stitch Machines. 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 83 pieces, $37 57, and 34 
pens $45 06. 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
LACES, TRIMMINGS, ic SCARFS, FINE» 
IMPORTED MILLINERY 


COMPLETE WARD- 





Our FASHION BOOK and PRICE-LIST, contain- 
ing 120 pages, Profusely Illustrated, sent free by ap- 


lying to 
i RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. Y¥. 


SEND TO 
| |! 
NU; 











pe oe 


N BROTH 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N.Y., 


For their Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


MAILED FREE to any address upon application. 
tz” Immediate attention to s to all orders and Inquiries, 



































STERN BROTHERS. 


AFTER A VERY 
THOROUGH  Inves- 
vestigation‘of the real mer- 
its of the new remedy for 
rupture, we feel that we 
should be unfaithful to the 
office of a public journal if 
we should fail to acquaint 
our numerous readers with 
the fact that the New 
Elastic Truss retains the rupture absolutely at all 
times and under all circumstances, without any excep- 
tion whatever, in any case. It is worn with perfect 
comfort night and day, and should not be taken off at 
all for the short time requisite to effect a perfect and 
permanent cure. Sold at a moderate price. Sent by 
mail to all parts of the country, and fitted free of charge 
by THE ELASTIC TRUSS COMPANY, No. 683 
Broadway, corner of Amity Street, New York City, 
who furnish full descriptive Cire ulara. 


THE “PARAGON” 
SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Secures 


hei comfort, is 

easily adjusted ectaittes or misses, 

It can be worn with or without any 

Corset, Tryitand you will never 
regretit. Price, 60 Cents. 

Lady Agents Wanted. 

Manufactured solely by 

C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 


APIASTRUM. 


A Vegetable Balsam for Preserving 
the Hair. One Dollar per bottle. A liberal dis- 
count to the Trade. Agents wanted. Address 
JOHN SCHREIBER, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
Ke READER, if you are in any way in- 

terested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with Lpieemate send a ion 2 a ane le copy of our 

“GLEANINGS IN BEE C P simply write 

your address a ainly on a postal a Tana address 
A.I, ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Harper's Marazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexvy, and Haresr’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any ‘two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fives 
Sunsonivers at $4 00 cach, in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Hanrnn's Weexkty anv 
Harper’s Bazar. 

"a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 

outside > Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

HOMES ADORNED! 


A ANEW! ART! EASILY LEARNED, 


200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 cents, 
__GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decoratin, 
cts. per yard. Sent by mail. Address 
Decorating Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

































at 25 
uffalo 





IES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
4 AP GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 


| all Druggists. 





ocnr a week and expenses to all. Articles 
60 0) new: staple as flour. Samplesfree. C. 
oO M. Lintneton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 
SOMETHIN Valuable for the La- 
dies, Send Stamp for " 


ticulars to Mapamz DAVOURST, Providence, R. 


$10 € = $255 








per day. Se nd for Chromo Catalogue, 
. H. Burronp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NEW NEIGHBOR. 












































left to himself improvised his song thus, and no one 
was the wiser. It is his usual method on a pinch: 


“Oh, if I had a lumty tum lumty tum too 
In the land of the olive and fig, 
I would sing of the lumtygtum lumty to you, 
And play on the thingumy jig. 
“ And if in the lumty tum battle I 
A tumty tum’s all that I crave; 
ery wee dang in Wks you tiny dll, 
plant thingumbobs over my grave.” 
—_——>——— 


strange longing after the unattainable? Am I what I 
really seem, or is it, as it were, not so much the in- 
finitesimal as the unspeakable? Let me be calm. I 
have re-read Don Jwan to-day. Ah, alas! will there 
ever be another Byron? May there not be somewhere 
coming toward me from the mist of the mountain-to) 
or the flowers of the valley some such crowned youth 
who— Here = que out, ‘If you don’t come down 
to dinner it will be postponed till to-morrow.’ Coarse 
idea! I was obliged to go for many reasons.” 


a 


" “ie 


: : 7 Snort Maw To Tart Man. “Now, then, look alive, “Is there any man in this town named Afternoon ?” An Indian came to a certain agent in the northern 
i nop ax retuset war | ELL MST TAOA RS eae*| lagued gh putter eve hl wp eter | pi of fovea proces ems wey aga rune 
" uz people of Kansas, who have been reduced near- . ‘ - M. angiebinhlahiiiiass warrior who m by a rai e. 
ly to starvation by the ravages of the grassh Fa a vert ane = “Four quarts!” repeated the agent, with surprise. 
a ( tng = ie a Ad oe ‘nich ‘ie ~ call The _. 10 Aut wom rr May Conorrx.—People who only What is the difference between a sailor in a storm | “As svael ab that rie — . 
Grasshopper Cotitlion.” sing to please themselves” are not often difficult to | and a plucky pugilist?—One is lashed to the mast, “Yes,” replied the Indian, “ four quarts—snake very 
i please. and the other mashed to the last. ig.” Acs 
if S0-80 “COMPARATIVE ANATOMY.” ec sD e ‘ 
uv Sweer Sistex. ‘‘ When ma kisses us for being good mn TT Te trolt free Press calls aaa re *< 
- I think her lips are so soft and nice!” 5 2 {\{ | it Hi | pindeudievnied 
. Sovr Brorusz. “Ah! and when she doesn’t, I’m iw ‘ | | if VA This is how an authoress says it feels: “Take a man 
sure herbands are so hard and nasty!” &* if! ROM | and pin three or four large table-cloths about him, 
oe eee | = hs VA Y fastened back with elastic and looped up with rib- 
Query, ny an Orv Wure.—Do men who carry hunt- : bons ; drag all his own hair to the middle of his head 
ing-watches ever kill time? | a j ~- the be: Hight, oO ee - gg ee re ee 
a a other hair and a Ww m. Keep the 
Two THINGS QUITE PROPER TO HOLD rv Covros—Your , | locks on pins all night, and let them tickle his eyes all 
2} tongue and the plate. i day AB pinch his — em <a _ - ere 
; a ie i a size too small and shoes , and a 
YEAD ; not stay on without a torturing elastic, and a frill to 
FE ons ne gg A Lire on Tue Ockan Waves—Cap- I This par sd his ate, and i bed es 
eae —=— 4 i \ whenever he goes out to w: WwW 
Rena eee meng 4 Youne Lapy's = mere What are ae \ {A oe Zo | BH woman's dress is.” ° : 
these thoughts that surge across my heart and wildl <r i Yy 
palpitate ener crevice of my brain? What is this | / fee. 4, A vocalist who requires a t deal of 
| We, 




















ee . 
A contributor advances a systematic regulation of 
ajar Tis abveneed Gamay i en anconting ocsle of Ba? fi | Di sls oo eapiaing Doors. of On ipaseeige af seaehe 
traus—or Father euper—amigration, something after the aN | Philip Astley, the originator of the circus. at. West- 
folewing fashion: hy come J R / | PATTI minster which for nearly a century has been known 
gz jon! ten of the ch ite equal i 1 { be ide bomen’ a the ote Settee use 

the soul of a blue-bottle fly; five blue-bottles’ souls - \ { name. tthe m pet A pe ween fon pr occa- 

ual the soul of a bee; five bees’ souls equal the soul f ion, on some of the c! “ [4 ir per- 
b ama eo by 4 ane | o “y ¥ “ mn Aye > nT i 5 ¢ test ” returned the leader 
t ter equal the soul o: ; fiv ; 4 : 

ual the soul of a sow; ten of the same: <qnal tho aoul Pee “Let them go on, then,” said the equestrian ; ‘I pay 


them to play, not to rest.” 
Presently a chromatic passage 


of a cow ; seven cows’ souls equal the soul of a gorilla ; coon 
“What do you call that ?” demanded Astley. “‘ Have 


ten gorillas’ souls equal the soul of a man; five souls 
of men equal one soul of a girl like my Jane.” 








‘ its: af 4 you all got the stomach-ache?” 
CrepioaL Query.—Are dry sermons appropriate on iat iih ccalllfintacatal ik. oC e att an rejoined the leader, 
pam sane Last Man, exclaimed, “ Bless me, if in oe” gerd o ‘ore you play peop! 


such a thing were ever to happen, what would become 
of the women ?” 


Inn omnibus recently a prettyJooking boy made a “It’s well enough for you to name your boy Elias,” “You misunderstand me, Mr. Astley,” — the 
“What would become of the poor man?” was the 


ed 
sudden grab ar ey straw, caught something, and | said Aunt Hepzibah; “ but for gracious goodness’ sake | leader. “It is a chromatic passage; all instru- a 
then inquired, ‘‘ Who’s lost anickel?” Four menheld | don’t name him Alias, ‘cause the Aliases is always | ments have to run up the passage. “| 





, remark of an old bachelor. . out their hands to him, and four more wanted to, but | a-cuttin’ up bad. Here’s Alias Jones, Alias Brown, “The deuce they do!” exclaimed Astley. ‘‘Then I 
—— felt ashamed. There was a painful a, and then | Alias Thompson, Alias One-eyed Jack, all been took pv etn by soon run back again, or the audience will 
Tutevine ws Tux OvTsxints—Picking ladies’ pockets. | the boy unglasped his hand and exhibited a button. up for robbin’ an’ stealin’.” U they are running away.” 
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“My Noo Yupuers I” “Dear! pear! Tat 1s Me wHen I was Younc!” 


